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The Turtle Begs fm Mis Breakfast 



This turtle, at the New York Zoo, Is fond of bananas, and one of his lady friends has taught 
him to beg for his breakfast like a dog or a cat 


THE ONLY WAY TO 
POWER 

HAPPINESS AN OPEN 
SECRET 

C.N. Talks with a Duchess on 
the Greatest Thing in the World 

WHAT WE CAN ALL DO 

If the Prime Minister were to get up 
m the House of Commons tomorrow and 
make a speech on Love it would create 
a world-wide sensation. 

Most of the newspapers would probably 
hint next morning-that he should con¬ 
sult. his medical advisers and think 
about the wisdom of retirement. 

And yet, great as any statesman 
in Europe may. be, no one in his 
senses will assert that we possess one 
statesman throughout the world who 
can compare with Jesus of Nazareth, 
or Plato, or St. Paul, or St. Augustine, 
or Buddha. And these great spirits 
spoke almost entirely of Love, and they, 
by their influence, changed the whole 
course of history. 

A Great Chance for Boys and Girls 

It is remarkable to notice how small 
men always fight shy of big words. 
Only the greatest of the sons of men 
dared to use this mightiest word in 
human language—the word Love. 

A great friend of the C.N. is not afraid 
of the word Love, and is using all her 
influence to make our statesmen use it 
in their dealings with other nations. This 
friend is the Duchess of Hamilton. 

The Duchess believes that the only 
way-out of all our troubles is through the 
door- of Love; She hopes that the 
children of England will take rip this 
word and make it their hymn of action. 
She thinks that it is only by learning in 
childhood the full meaning of the word 
Love that the world can. be saved. 
Children can bring an entirely new spirit 
into human life if they take the vow to 
serve .faithfully and unto death in the 
sacred army of Compassion. 

The Spirit that Makes Peace 

“ There is no greater happiness in the 
world,” she said to us the other day, 

than the love which unites two human 
beings.' But what many do not see is 
this, that love is the only power which 
can create happiness on the Earth. . They 
think it is a matter for the family/ riot 
for politics; a private thing, not a.public 
thing. How absurd that is ! If'love can 
make a mother and child like one crea¬ 
ture it can make nations like brothers. 
If love can unite two friends-it can unite 
all the races of mankind. And nothing 
else on earth can do it—nothing! ” ; 

She spoke of wars, of international 
jealousies, of trade rivalries, of the never- 
ending strife between capital and labour. 
“ How "can these things be mended or 
ended,”' she asked, ”.bv conferences, 
by compromises, by words, words, 
words ? One thing only can bring 
nations and bodies of people together-— 
it is the spirit of love.” 


She.spoke about dogs. How often 
a dog loves a bad man ! How is that ? 
Surely the Chinese was right who 
said, “ To love with the heart of a dog 
one must see with the eyes of a God.” 
If we all looked for what- is good in 
people, if we, appealed only to people’s 
best and highest,, it would be far . easier 
for us to love them. . - > 1 /..’.-. 

We asked her what she would do to 
teach children the power of love. 

' " First,” she replied, “ there, must 
be the atmosphere of love in the home. 
The parents must represent the power 
of love.; Then I think, the next stage, 
is through be'autv. How natural it is 
to love flowers, sunsets, the stars, 
beautiful buildings, noble music ! Then 
I think the third stage lies vvith animals. 
Every child -wants a pet, and soon 
discovers that the only way to its 
heart is through love. 

“ Lam trying now to get the humane 
killer, made compulsory in slaughter¬ 
houses. The people 1 who 'help me most 
are those who love animals. [Does it not 
seem incredible that the ^vhple popula¬ 
tion of our country is not xrying out 
for this merciful reform* when it has 
been adopted by other nations ? ” 


We talked the. matter out, and came 
to the conclusion that an immense 
step toward the millennium might be 
taken, if. all the. teachers in all. the 
.schools of the world would make it 
clear to children that love is the secret 
of every kind of human happiness, in¬ 
cluding the happiness of knowledge. 

You can never play a game well and 
gladly unless you love it/' And so with 
•the great problems of grown-up life. 
You cannot have peace in the world un¬ 
less you love peace. You cannot have 
friendship between nations unless you 
love other nations than your own. And 
you caniiot have unity in your own 
nation unless you love your fellow-men. 

Love is the most tremendous force 
in the whole_world. It is only .because 
so many people, are' blind that they 
go on trying to find happiness in every 
other direction except the'way of Love. 

What we have got to do is to rescue 
this great word from sentimental story- 
books and sow it broadcast over all 
the fields of human life. We have got 
to make it our battle-cry for a happier 
world. We have got to make our 
statesmen believe in it as Jesus believed 
in it, and Plato, and St. Francis 


TRAIN A MILE LONG 

6160 FEET OF GIANT 
RAILWAY TRUCKS 

400-Ton Engine and Its 
Remarkable Journey in Virginia 

WHAT WILL THE MOTHERLAND 
RAILWAYS DO ? . 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

In Virginia recently a goods train made 
up of ioo fully-laden railway wagons, 
each carrying 120 tons of merchandise, 
was successfully hauled for a distance 
of 250 miles, or about as far as from 
London to Durham.' 

This wonderful train was actually 6160 
feet long, or over one mile. The train 
had to be started by five locomotives, 
but when it reached a fairly level track 
it was hauled by a single engine, a very 
powerful locomotive weighing 401 tons, 
which is about three times as heavy as 
our biggest locomotive engine. 

Wasting Engine Power 

We can hardly hope to match this 
wonderful feat, but there is. no doubt 
that most of our railway trucks are too 
small. If we look at any goods train as 
it puffs painfully along we see that it is 
largely made up of out-of-date wagons, 
so small that they only hold eight to ten 
tons. That means a very great waste, 
of coal and engine power. So much of 
the average goods train consists, not cf 
the weight of goods, but of the weight 
of the wagons. , r : - , 

Moreover, our railway wagons are not 
only too small but are of far too many- 
types. As things are, the greater num¬ 
ber are owned by private owners, such* 
as collieries, coal merchants, and other 
traders. Their wheels, axles, spfings, 
and so on, are of all sorts of different 
types. Therefore they are costly; to 
make and equally costly to repair. 

The sensible thing would be to make 
them of a few different types, suitable 
for various classes of goods, so that 
they could be turned out in large quan¬ 
tities cheaply. _ 

Big standardised railway . /wagons, 
holding as much as 100 tons each/would 
revolutionise British railway transport 
and make it both quick and cheap. 

A Parable for Britain 

Unfortunately^ many things stand in 
the way of so desirable a consummation. 
We have not only to reform railway 
wagons but to. make.it possible to.use 
them 5 On many of our lines a big railway 
wagon could not travel because there are 
so many points where there are narrow 
stations or bridges or tunnels through 
which only old-fashioned trucks can pass. 

The giant ! mile-long railway train 
may be regarded as a parable for us. 
Our 48 million people can only.continue 
to get a living by doing plenty of profit¬ 
able trade, and, as railways were in¬ 
vented in Britain, we ought to take a 
special.pride in keeping them up-to-date 
instead-of allowing them to fall behind 
the best practice in the world. 
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BUND YOUTH MAKES 
' HIS WAY 

Feat of a Young French 
J Scholar 

FINE LITTLE SPEECH AT AN 
^ EXAMINATION 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

A youth of twenty-five,- M. Marc 
Blanchard, bom blind, last week in 
Paris took third honours in the exam¬ 
ination called Aggregation in French 
grammar. Warmly congratulated by 
the jury and cheered by his fellow- 
students, he answered with a bright 
little speech. 

“ I have done nothing remarkable (he 
said). I am only another proof of the 
fact that blind children can share the 
life of other boys, and that it is wrong 
to place them in special institutes. 

“ I .was born at a village near Bor¬ 
deaux. I shared games as soon as I was 
able to walk, without any attention 
being paid to my infirmity. I soon be¬ 
came strong and daring, and never knew 
the awkwardness and apprehension which 
blind children generally go through. 

“ I entered'a high school at Bordeaux, 
and my teacher there proved splendid, 
learning the Braille method himself to 
be able to teach me. Thanks to him 
I passed my primary examination at 12 
and my second at 15, 

“ About that time my people moved 
to Paris. I entered the Rollin School 
with a scholarship. I passed my B.A. 
there, attended courses at the Sorbonne 
for two years, and got my M.A. Last 
year . I failed at the next examination, 
but this year I have-been more lucky: 

“ To my mother and my eldest'sister 
I owe the greatest part of my success. 
They copied in Braille characters all the 
books I needed. At the blind library, 
which holds no' less than 125,000 
volumes, I also found many helpful 
books.: When reading for examination, 
I learnt typewriting to type my essays 
for the examiners. And this is all.” 

M. Blanchard is now going to read for 
his degree as Doctor in Greek literature 
or in the French language of the six¬ 
teenth century, and he cannot achieve 
this great undertaking without the help 
of a reader. But the courageous young 
fellow, not having the means to afford 
one, intends to write for reviews during 
the holidays to collect the funds to go 
on with his studies. We wish him well. 


THE RIGHT PLACE FOR 
THEM 

A Seaside Scene 
WOMEN OF SCOTLAND AND THE 
WAR GUNS 

English travellers in Scotland were 
much surprised the other day on arriving 
in a seaside town to see the waves break¬ 
ing over a number of big guns. Had there 
been a~ wreck on the coast ? 

They were told that some authority 
in London had sent their little town four 
guns captured from the Germans, and 
that their local bigwigs had placed 
these guns on the cliff as a memorial of 
the Great War. 

But the women of the place said that 
♦they wanted no memorial to remind them 
of the agony they had endured in their 
hearts from 1914 to 1918. Were not 
their sons with the Fleet or with the 
Army ? Besides, these guns stood for hate 
and murder and desokftion of hearts and 
homes. They wanted to forget that part 
of the war. The rest they would keep 
in the secrecy of their own souls. As 
for these guns—away with them! 

The quickest way was over'the cliff, 
and so they went up there and pitched 
the.guns into the sea. Thus have they 
set up a memorial which is better than 
anything else—the memorial of broken 
guns, wasting away in the wash of the 
waves, and signifying the desire of the 
heart to be done with war for even 


SUPERSTITION 
KILLS A MAN , 

Strange Incident on the 
Coast. 

POOR DROWNED FIS HERMAN 

A fisherman up in the North was 
making his boat ready for sailing the 
other day when the tide took it just out 
of his reach. He had got his big boots on, 
and was up to the knees in water when 
the misadventure occurred.- 

However, in his anxiety to save the 
boat, he waded out after it till the waves 
were nearly up to his waist. But it was in 
vain. . The boat drifted away, and the 
man found himself sinking in the sand. 

He shouted for help,, and other fisher¬ 
men oh the shore jumped into a boat 
and rowed across.the bay. But instead 
of going'to the rescue of their mate, they 
rowed after the drifting boat.' By the 


Why Did the Children’s 
Encyclopedia Leap to Fame ? 

; . ITS GREAT SECRET 

; The Children's Encyclopedia, - 
the mother of the. C.N, and My 
Magazine, leapt into world-wide 
fame; it has followed the Bible 
and the flag around the world. 

; Why ? 

The answer is that it \vas the 
first book that ever told children 
the story of everything in the 
only possible way for children¬ 
's one great whole. 
f All other encyclopedias had 
been alphabetical, and there had 
never been a* children's encyclo¬ 
pedia because the alphabetical 
system is impossible for children 
and injurious to a child's mind. 

The Children's Encyclopedia 
solved the secret of the plainest 
system of knowledge that has ever 
been' devised ; it fascinates and 
educates too. ‘ . 

It is not an Alphabet of Facts. 
It has not come to steal away the 
joy of childhood and put , the 
s bitter grinding of an alphabetical 
' encyclopedia in its place. 

An alphabetical encyclopedia 
is a useless torture for a child ; he 
does not want a book which leads 
him on from Baking Pow T der to 
Balboa, from Sal * volatile to 
Shrimps and Sunshine. He must 
f see the story whole, and not in hits. 

The entirely New Production of this 
Famous Book, edited by Arthur Mee, 
is ready on October 12,' 

Wait for October 12 


time they had caught up with it, made 
it fast, and towed it back, the fisherman 
was .drowned ! 

! Strangers to the place were loud in 
their condemnation of these fishermen. 
They spoke indignantly of a spirit which 
valued property more than human life. 
But presently the strange truth came out, 
It seems that , up in those parts it is a 
superstition that any boat which breaks 
away and gets to sea before it is over¬ 
taken will have a death aboard it before 
the year is out. These fishermen, then, 
rowed after the boat in the hope of savin g 
its owner from 'death during the next 
twelve months, and so intent were they 
on this that they left him to die then 
and there. 


THE DARDANELLES 

KEEPING OPEN THE 
STRAITS 

Importance of the Near East 
* Situation 

LET THE LEAGUE DECIDE 

By Our Political Correspondent 

At the time of writing, the world’s out¬ 
look around the narrow straits of the 
Dardanelles,where Europe and Asia meet, 
looks more cheerful, for. agreement.seems 
near at hand on the questions that might 
lead to war if they were badly handled. 

. The favourable symptoms are that all 
the countries closely concerned think an 
agreement can be made peaceably, and 
the C.N. rejoices that, as it said last week, 
tl^ere seems to be nothing at stake that 
cannot be settled by negotiation. 

The Allies are united in their aims, and 
the Turks apparently see the folly of 
making demands that cannot be allowed. 

On. all sides it is admitted that the 
Straits must be kept‘free for use by every 
nation; and, further, that freedom should 
not be preserved by any one nation alone, 
Turkish or British. 

To whom can the preservation of the 
Straits, as open equally to all countries, 
be allotted ? The general answer, to 
which it is the interest of all nations to 
assent, is that the guardianship* should 
be assigned to the League of Nations. " 

League to Act for All 

The League represents all, if all are 
admitted to it—as they should be. V ' 

The. League is the only, institution 
formed for the world’s good government 
that represents all .without favour. How¬ 
ever, the Straits were guarded, if it'were' 
done apart from the League; jealousy 
would creep in and suspicions would' 
arise. A neutral body, chosen by all 
and acting for all, is the only safe 
guardian of the interest of all equally. 

If there are difficulties in the way. of 
the League doing this work, which it 
alone can do well, then those-difficulties 
should be removed. How can the League 
act without an army ? ask the objectors. 
If it is accepted by all, the need for an 
army to support its work will not arise; 
for what nation would dare to oppose a 
body that had the, moral support of all 
the world except one nation ? ’ 

There is a good hope that not only will 
the Near East be settled peacefully, but 
that the settlement will have the effect 
of greatly increasing the importance and 
1 the beneficent powers of the League. 


RADIUM AND HELIUM 
A Correction 

A regrettable error was allowed to 
creep into the article on an Element Like 
an Imp in the C.N. for September 23. 

It was stated that radium goes off 
very slowly in the form of helium] and 
that helium becomes lead. - . . 

This is, of course, not so. .What hap¬ 
pens is that atoms of helium are shot out 
from the radium at enormous speeds, 
aiid when this , process has continued 
for many hundreds of years the residue 
eventually becomes lead. Helium is 
merely one of the by-products of the dis- 
integration of radium, and, being one of 
the lightest elements, is, quite incapable 
of becoming lead. 

Radium is itself a disintegrated pro¬ 
duct of uranium, - 

.We thank a number of scientific corre¬ 
spondents who have pointed out this un¬ 
fortunate slip. - - 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


It'is only .when an incident of this 
kind occurs that we realise how power¬ 
fully life is * still governed by super¬ 
stitions of the most foolish kind. Not 
everybody, even .in these British Islands, 
is living in the twentieth century. 


Arachnid * * * * 

Caber • $ j $ % 

Maecenas j i • < 

Nevada, • « • f 

Tropism ; . , * 

Wyoming , ♦ • i 


, Ah rak-nid 
* . Ka-ber 

. Me-se-nas 
Ne-vah-dah 
. Tro-pism 
, Wi-o-ming 


S.O.S. 

WHAT IS HAPPENING IN 
THE WIRELESS WORLD ? 

Ships that Do Not Hear the 
Cries for Help 

THE DELAY IN MAKING 
TRAVEL SAFE 

The inquiry into the sinking of the 
Egypt has disclosed some interesting 
facts about S.O.S.signalling at sea—facts 
that are not pleasant. 

We read often ot S.O.S. signals being 
heard and splendidly answered, but we 
do not read of the cries for help that 
are not heard, and they are far more 
than those heard. 

Here are the proofs. The Egypt 
called for help, but no ship heard her 
call. It was the Ushant land station 
that heard her. The land station then 
broadcasted the call over tlie ocean for 
an hour, and the land call was heard by 
some ships 500 miles away. So far the 
record is good for the Ushant station. 

But within 200 miles of Ushant there 
were 64 ships fitted with wireless, and 
only nine of those ships had three 
qualified operators, one of whom was 
on duty day and night. All these nine^ 
ships heard Ushant’s message—an ex-* 
cellent record for them. 

Messages Not Received 

What about the rest of the ships ? 
Just half the 64 ships did not get the 
message at all because, - though they 
had wireless, an operator was not 011 
duty. Each of eight other ships, 
within 200 miles, had an operator on 
duty^ but he did not hear the call. Was it 
the wireless that failed or the operator ? 

It is some years now since we re¬ 
ported the invention of a bell-signal for 
use on ships with only one opefator. Is 
this bell not yet in use ? Is it true that 
the marvellous inventions of the wireless 
men are only adopted when some ter¬ 
rible accident compels public attention 
to the matter ? The percentage of failure 
out of these 64 ships is. very high. It is 
clear that while some wireless installa¬ 
tions do well, more cannot, for some 
reason or other, be relied on ; and we 
have here an S.O.S. indeed, the S.O.S. 
of the wireless kingdom, which will 
truly alarm the world. 

We know the wireless industry is slow, 
the slowest industry on record, pro¬ 
ducing the means of the quickest com¬ 
munication in the -world, but here is a 
slowness that must be stopped, for it is 
costing life and safety. Every wireless 
device for saving life should be instantly 
adopted in every possible way. 


A FARMER’S CHANCES 
Stroke of Good Fortune in 
New Zealand 

THE EVIL THAT TURNED TO GOOD 

Agriculture everywhere is the industry 
most dependent upon good fortune. 

The farmer, may prosper surprisingly 
or lose heavily through influences he 
cannot control. Lately he has been 
hard hit by high costs and falling prices. 

It has. been so in New Zealand as 
well as here. One instance from that 
land shows how good, fortune may come 
as unexpectedly as bad fortune. 

A new occupier of land found the 
prices of stock so ruinously low that he 
had to sell off all his livestock to meet 
his ordinary expenses, and grass grew 
unchecked on his empty farm. But a 
strong demand arose for a particular 
kind of grass seed, and the last tenant 
had sown this grass generously on the 
whole of the farm. , 

The loss of his stock had now been the 
means of giving the farmer a new oppor¬ 
tunity. With the help of his neighbours 
he harvested his crop of grass seed, which 
he sold at a price that'bought him the 
freehold of his farm and left him enough 
capital to restock it. 

That crop of grass seed, that seemed 
at first the sign of ruinous failure, put 
£4000 into the farmer’s pocket. 
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MILLIONAIRE 

BIRD-LOVER 

Henry Ford and His 
Feathered Friends 

MARTIN’S HOUSE WITH 
MANY ROOMS 

Henry Ford, the maker of motor-cars, 
is a great nature-lover. One of his 
closest friendships was with John Bur¬ 
roughs, the famous American naturalist, 
and whenever he can he gets out into 
the country among the birds and flowers, 
and enjoys himself more than any mil¬ 
lionaire of the city. 

’ Mike birds,” he said recently. “ I 
like the outdoors. I like to walk across 
country and jump fences.” 

On his farm he has set up five hundred 
little houses for the birds, which he calls 
his bird hotels, and one of them, a house 
lor martins, has 76 little rooms. 

During the winter the birds are fed, 
wire baskets containing food being hung 
on the trees. A large vessel of water is 
also supplied for the use of the birds, 
the water being kept from freezing by 
an electric heater. Thus food, drink, 
and shelter are provided for the birds, 
and they have come to look upon Mr. 
Ford as their friend. 

Feeding the Birds 

Sparrows are a nuisance to the other 
birds, which they rob and attack, and 
so, for the protection of the more interest¬ 
ing and weaker creatures, sparrow traps 
are set to keep down their numbers. - 

Some birds, like wrens, prefer swaying 
nests, and boxes for their use : are 
mounted on steel springs, which enable 
them to sway in the wind. 

In the summer fruit is left on the 
trees and bushes, so that the binds may 
find plenty of pleasant food, and this 
they greatly appreciate. 

Attempts to acclimatise English and 
other song birds have not proved success¬ 
ful. " About five hundred were imported, 
but these have disappeared. 

The only instance in which Henry 
Ford has used his power and organisa¬ 
tion to influence legislation was when he 
tried to get a Bill passed through 
Congress providing for sanctuaries for 
migratory birds. 


TAKING TURF TO IRELAND 

New Version of Coals to 
Newcastle 

The old saying about taking coals to 
Newcastle has just received a new 
interpretation. 

Ireland is always spoken of- as the 
Green, or Emerald, Isle; and we should 
scarcely think it necessary for her to 
import grass from England. Yet this 
has just been done, and taking turf to 
Ireland is likely to become a phrase that 
will rank with taking coals to Newcastle. 

Two bowling greens were to be laid in 
Belfast, and it was decided to obtain 
the very best turf possible, which was 
that growing by the Solway Firth, in 
Cumberland. 

Four thousand yards of the turf were 
cut at Kirkbride, and shipped to Ireland, 
and this is now growing in Belfast, where 
it is the admiration of the people who 
know what good grass is. 

Solway turf is in great demand for 
bowling greens and tennis courts all over 
the kingdom. The famous tennis courts 
at Wimbledon were laid with this turf. 
The grass is of a close texture, and resists 
wear very well. 

The Solway marshes are the finest 
and healthiest grazing grounds in Eng¬ 
land, and the excellence of the grass is 
attributed to the* occasional flooding by 
the sea at high tides. 

A COSTLY LEAK 

A steamer on Lalce Superior was 
carry mg a cargo of cement in bulk when 
she sprang a leak. The water flooded 
the holds, and the cement solidified. 
The accident will cost the owner well 
over £20,000 
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FOOTBALL STARTS AGAIN 



A !ine-out in a match between public schoolboys 




Cutting out the pieces of cowhide 
for a ball 


Punching the laca-holes in the leather 
for stitching 



Waxing the thread that joins the eight pieces of leather into a ball 



Stitching the sections of the ball together 


Football is now in full swing once more, and these pictures, taken in the workshops of 
Messrs. Lill.vwhite Frowd, Ltd., show the process of making the ball used in the Rugby 
game favoured by many public schools and universities 


MANCHURIA GROWS 
APACE 

Remarkable Development 
of a Wild Land 

SCIENCE IN THE HOME OF 
THE TARTARS 

The progress and development of 
Manchuria, the home of the once fierce 
Manchus who conquered China, have in 
recent years been amazing and almost 
without parallel. 

Not many years ago our geography 
books told us that this was a wild 
country with a climate of great extremes, 
and that its chief product was ginseng, 
the favourite medicine of the Chinese. 
One authoritative work in the middle of 
last century said : “ Its few inhabitants 
do not even hold any intercourse with 
the interior,' but live entirely indepen¬ 
dent, subsisting by fishing. The Man¬ 
chus generally appear to be a rude; 
half-civilised people.” Now Manchuria 
is a highly-organised and well-developed 
country with about eight million in¬ 
habitants. It has a prosperous and enter¬ 
prising railway and large industries. 

Its agriculture has been improved be¬ 
yond recognition. Large crops of grain 
are obtained, and in the near future it 
is likely to be one of the chief sources of 
food supply for industrial China. 

The most remarkable tiling about this 
great region is the scientific way in which 
the country is developing. To find the 
best ways of utilising Manchurian pro¬ 
ducts, and to encourage the establish¬ 
ment of new industries, the South Man¬ 
churian Railway has established at 
Dairen a well-equipped laboratory which 
would do credit to London or Paris. 

Studying the Soya Bean 

Much of the work of this laboratory is 
being devoted to the soya bean, Man¬ 
churia’s great staple product. A new 
process for extracting the oil and in¬ 
creasing the output has been commercial¬ 
ly developed, and many fresh uses have 
been found for the by-products of the 
bean, new industries being founded to 
exploit them. New by-products have 
also been obtained from cereals at this 
laboratory in the Far East, and under 
the direction of the staff there have been 
set up many factories, including works 
for wild silk fabrics, earthenware, por¬ 
celain, and glass, enamels and acids, 
and the weaving and dyeing of various 
textile materials. 

All this scientific work has been carried 
out at the expense of the South Man¬ 
churian Railway, which realises that a 
railway can only prosper if the country 
which it serves is prosperous. 

Who a few years ago would have 
thought such things possible in this wild 
land of the Manchus ? See World Map 


WELL DONE, MARL¬ 
BOROUGH 

A Fine Example of Comradeship 

A most interesting illustration of the 
Talbot House Movement, which we 
described the other dc,y, was given at 
Marlborough College recently, showing 
how brightly the spirit of Gilbert Talbot, 
the founder of the movement, lives on. 

In the holidays - fifty fortunate boys 
were invited from the elementary schools 
cf Swindon to be the guests of the college 
for nine days, with ten of the college- 
boys as their comrades. 

They camped in the gymnasium, 
dividing it into five houses named 
after five of the houses of the college. 
Each house-group consisted of ten 
Swindon boys and two Marlborough 
boys, who lived, fed, .slept, played, and 
roamed the country together. 

In this way the boys of the railway 
town gained first-hand knowledge of 
public school life and traditions, and the 
Marlborough boys learned something of 
the way in which working-class boys live. 

The experiment was in the highest 
degree successful, the true spirit of com- 
i radeship prevailing throughout. 
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GREATEST TRAGEDY 1 
jSINCE CAESAR FELL 

ITHE HAND THAT SLEW 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

A Visit to Shakespeare’s Birth¬ 
place and What it Brings to Mind 

THEATRE DRAMA OFF THE STAGE 

A deputation of notable men has 
come over to England to present to 
Shakespeare's birthplace. Stratford-on^ 
Avon, a portrait of Edwin Booth, the 
American son of an English father. 

Young people will hear that Edwin 
Booth was the most cultured player of 
Shakespearean roles in America and 
will not be' much interested.’ But a, 
tremendous world-drama, not of the 
stage, is grouped around the name of 
Booth. It was a Booth, a brother of 
Edwin, who brought about the greatest 
tragedy since Caesar fell beneath the 
daggers of his enemies in the Roman 
Forum two thousand years ago. 

Tale of Two Brothers 

The . Booths were an old . English 
family. Richard left England to fight 
against her in the American War of 
Independence; he returned later, and be¬ 
came a lawyer and the father of Junius 
Brutus Booth. The Booths were related 
to John. Wilkes, a strange, brilliant man 
who, though not an admirable character, 
did great things for British liberty. 

When Junius Booth became a father 
he called his second son John Wilkes 
Booth, a name at which we still shudder. 
The elder Booth was an actor of ability, 
but of unsound mind. His elder son, 
Edwin, inherited his talents; John 
Wilkes Booth his morose instability. 

America became the home of the 
Booths, and the two sons fought in the 
Civil War of the ’sixties. Thanks to the 
unbending will’ and serene faith 'of 
President Lincoln that war ended in the 
complete reconciliation of botl\ parties 
and the emancipation of the slaves. 

Irony of History 

"God bless Massa Linkum,” sang the 
Negroes ; and it seemed as if the great 
Liberator would reap the golden fruits 
of service as noble as man ever ren¬ 
dered a nation. But, as in some tragic 
episode from the Old Testament, John 
Wilkes Booth appeared like a sombre, 
mysterious cloud in a starlit sky. 

On the night of April 14, 1865, the 
President and his wife were at Ford’s 
Theatre, Washington, when Booth 
stealthily entered their box, produced a 
revolver, and shot his President through 
the brain. 

Lincoln was carried out to die, and it 
is one of the ironies of history that the 
last words heard by this man who had 
liberated every slave in North America 
were Booth’s cry of: 

“ Sic semper tyrannus ”—So be it 
always with tyrants. 

No worse could have been said of 
Nero or Caligula. 

A Fell Blow 

While Booth was delivering this fell 
blow at the noble Lincoln, an accom¬ 
plice of the actor had crept into the 
house of Mr. Seward, Lincoln’s chief stay 
throughout the war, and had stabbed 
him, but fortunately not fatally. 

Mounting horses at an agreed meeting- 
place, the two men escaped to Port 
Royal, in Pennsylvania. There, twelve 
days later, they were discovered. 
Seward’s attacker \ was taken, while 
Booth died fighting fiercely in the flames 
of the barn where the two had hidden. 

Edwin Booth was the illustrious son of 
a family which produced a second Cain. 


TOSH 

A SOLDIER’S MESSAGE 
TO SIR IVOR MAXSE 

And an Editor’s Greeting to 
the C.N. 

PEACE VOICES EVERYWHERE 

It is good td find this letter in our post¬ 
bag from our bright little contemporary The 
Melville Progress, in whose columns the 
Editor, Mr. Walter P. Davisson, holds aloft 
the banner, of peace and goodwill in Melville, 
Saskatchewan. Our greetings to its staff 
and to little Melville Town. 

My Dear C.N., Allow me to com¬ 
pliment you on your editorial of July 22, 
entitled TOSH. 

If Sir Ivor Maxse could have seen the 
glow in the eyes of a soldier friend of 
mine when I read your inspired words, 
he would know that the League of 
Nations is not all tosh. 

I remember a fitting rebuke to one 
who was speaking rather glibly of " the 
next Avar.” Turning to me, he said: 

" Walter, whenever you hear a fellow 
talk like that about the next Avar you 
can bet your bottom dollar lie didn’t 
get where he might have in the last one.” 

Oh, no, Mr. Editor, the League of 
Nations is far from being all tosh; 
It is the greatest hope in the.world ; 
and in a few short years, when the men 
and influences that dictated the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty have passed from the 
scene, America and Germany and 
Russia will complete the League ; arid 
the world will indeed have been'made 
safe for the man in the street in your 
world-city of London and in this little 
town in prairie Canada. 

Greatest Memorial of All 

The greatest memorial of the glorious 
armies of men who perished in the war 
is the League of Nations. 

In my capacity as editor of a weekly 
journal here I would allow no man in 
the public life of this little community to 
speak of the League of Nations as 
Lieutenant-General Sir Ivor Maxse spoke 
to the boys in St. Peter’s . School in 
York and go unchallenged ! 

And so, with the great voice of the 
Children’s Newspaper at one side of the 
world and the tiny voice of The Mel¬ 
ville Progress on the other—and with 
myriad voices of character and strength 
and courage in between—we dedicate 
ourselves and our boys and girls to the 
League of Nations. 

Be of good cheer, Arthur Mee, and 
Carry On. The Melville Progress 

ICE BULLETS 
Something New in Agriculture 

A new system of irrigating dry lands 
has just been patented in America, 
which, it is claimed, will do .away with 
the necessity of spending vast sums on 
dams and canals and at the same time 
prevent much of the waste that goes on 
under existing systems. 

By the new plan water is to be sup¬ 
plied direct to the roots of plants by 
means of ice bullets fired into the soil. 

A machine has been patented which 
consists of a self-propelled vehicle that 
can be steered along the plant rows. 
It carries a small refrigerating apparatus 
that freezes water in small moulds into 
the form of ice'bullets. As the machine 
moves along, the ice bullets are dropped 
on a conveyer that carries them to a 
compressed air gun near .thepriver’s side. 
A small air compressor is also attached 
to the vehicle. 

The driver steers the machine down a 
plant row, and as he passes each plant 
he fires an ice bullet into the ground, 
where it soon melts and waters the roots. 

When necessary fertilisers may be 
dissolved in the water and frozen into 
a bullet. Much interest is being taken 
in the-United States in this novel scheme, 
but whether-it is practicable on anything 
like a hie scale remains to be seen. : ~ 


THE NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE 

A MEMORY OF ONE OF 
ITS HEROES 

Fun and Fears in the Frozen 
North 

A VETERAN TO A VETERAN 

It was a happy idea to induce Sir 
Martin Conway to unveil the memorial 
at Bath to Admiral Sir Edward Parry, 
the great explorer. Parry’s last auda¬ 
cious effort began in Spitsbergen, from 1 
which he calmly proposed to sledge .all 
the way to the Pole I 

Spitsbergen .was still an unknown 
land then, and it was Sir Martin Conway 
who, years later, first crossed the islands. 

Parry was one of the most illustrious 
sons of Bath, though, seeing that he died 
in 1855, the year before Sir Martin was 
born, it cannot be urged that his mother 
city has been hasty in honouring him. 

Parry was one of the last of that grand 
old school of mariners who hoped to 
reach China by a short sail, amid horrible 
perils, as far as ship could steer among 
the ice of the grim North-West. 

Five times he tried, r each time as 
leader of an expedition that added more 
and more to the. gallant history of the 
quest. There never* was a braver or 
bolder man—-never a merrier. 

Sailors Haul Their Boats 

As a young lieutenant under Ross he 
once gave a ball to the Eskimos, the first 
in Arctic latitudes. Great, was the 
mirth and ’wonder of the natives. 
Greater still was their astonishment when 
he went later as leader, made friends with 
them after much difficulty, and showed 
them round his ship. 

They thought, as the West Indians 
thought of Columbus, that Parry and his 
men were gods, and their ships great 
spirit-birds from the sky. 

It was the work, first of Scoresby and 
then of Ross and Parry, at the beginning 
of last century, which revived the great 
voyages in tiny ships that Frobisher and 
Drake had begun. So small were Parry^s 
ships that when they stuck fast the men 
would land and haul them with ropes, 
like boats towed from a canal pa'thway. 

Parry opened up Lancaster Sound, 
which had been mistaken for a closed 
bay. So when Sir John Franklin 
started on his ill-destined voyage he was 
bidden by the. Admiralty to ” reach the 
Pacific from Lancaster Sound.” It was 
from that sound that Franklin and every 
man of his two ships went to death. 

Their ships did get through. The 
doomed heroes forged the last links of 
the North-West Passage with their lives, 
but they must have died without know¬ 
ing of their victory. 

SHALL WE ALL BE 
RUNNING SOON? 
Easier than Walking 
WHAT A PROFESSOR SAYS 

Processor A. B. Hill of Cambridge has 
been saying that it is sometimes less 
fatiguing to run than to walk. People, 
he said, should run to catch their trains, 
not walk. A speed of three miles an 
hour is the most efficient walking speed; 
above that speed, up to six miles an 
hour, it is much easier to run. 

The professor has proved by experi¬ 
ment that a man running at a speed of 
five or six miles an hour requires much 
less oxygen than a man walking at the 
same speed, and so heart, lungs, and 
digestion* have all less work to do. 

Probably if most people of middle-age 
started running at even five miles an 
hour they would soon get tired ; but 
that would be mainly because their 
running muscles, were out of practice. 
Children often run more readily than 
they walk, and many children run about 
all day and show less fatigue than after 
a moderately long walk. 

.Perhaps one day we shall see London 
Streets full of .men and women, trotting 
along, and that will be a lively sight. 
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COTTON IS KING 

AN ENEMY ALIEN NOW 
WELCOME 

Days when Sheep Carried Our 
Commerce on Their Backs 

THE WARS OF OLD 

There is nothing startling in the 
fact that £185 has been paid for the 
first bale of this season’s cotton to 
arrive from America. The money was 
for charity, and that explains the price. 
But it was unusual to find the sale 
.taking place at Halifax, and not at 
Liverpool, as is ordinarily the case; 
for cotton is Lancashire’s staple, as wool 
is Yorkshire^. - ^ 

Such a price for such a commodity, 
in Yorkshire above all places, would 
once have sufficed almost to set kings 
cutting off heads ; for in the old days 
wool, not cotton, was the lord of our 
commerce. We could grow wool, not 
cotton, and we did grow wool. 

Happiness Built on Wool 

It was our only export of note, and a 
commodity that affected the happiness, 
peace, and well-being of the Continent. 
Sometimes our rulers, if offended, 
would not let it go out of the country ; 
or, if .they did, then they insisted that 
| foreign buyers should pay a .high price, 
for it and a very heavy duty. If a 
I Flemish merchant bought /100 of wqoI 
from England he would have to pay 
an additional ^100 tax for it. 

The Continent was bound to have 
it at any price. If it did not go, discon¬ 
tent and dangerous conditions arose 
among the.workers in the busy towns 
of the Low Countries ; if it went forth 
plenteously all w r as peace’and concord, 
and national policy on the Continent 
was directly affected. 

When Shakespeare stirs our pulse 
with speeches and scenes of little English 
armies fighting great battles on the 
Continent, we must remember that 
the kings who led the men rode there, 
so to speak, on sheep’s backs. All the 
v r ars of our Edwards and Henrys were 
paid for by British wool. ' :: 

Where Lancashire Leads 

The coming of cotton was fiercely 
resented. The Avoollen industry was 
supposed to be threatened, and so keen 
was the. opposition against the new 
fabric that the law forbade our citizens, 
and nobles even, to be buried in any 
but woollen vesture. 

Still cotton came. It clothes practic¬ 
ally all the teeming millions of the 
East. It is now the source of the 
greatest trade in the British Empire, 
Cotton, wool, and wheat are the three 
paramount natural commodities of the 
world; and Lancashire leads all mankind 
in making and selling the materials 
formed from cotton. 

Yet the rival county of Yorkshire 
has secured the first bale of the new 
season’s crop ! 

HIS MASTER’S COAT 
Remarkable Rescue by a Dog 

A remarkable instance of intelligence, 
in a dog, leading to the relief of an 
injured man, is reported from the 
neighbourhood of Grafton, Australia. 

Riding a horse ten miles from home in 
a lonely spot, Alfred Hackett had his 
thigh broken by the horse stumbling, 
falling, and then rolling on him. 

The horse regained its feet and 
galloped away, leaving its master on the 
ground in great agony. His only hope* 
was his dog, which ran around in a stqte 
of great excitement, evidently aware of 
the gravity of the accident. 

The injured man thought out a scheme 
for making his whereabouts known. 
Calling the dog to him, he tied his Coat 
round it and ordered it to go home. At 
first it did hot realise what the plan was, 
but suddenly it understood and raced 
away, and in two hours returned, guiding 
a rescue party of the sufferer’s relatives. 

. Shall' we say that the dog had no 
thought in understanding and carrying 
out this complicated process of relief ? 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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STORKS ON THE ROOF 
Village Invasion in Westphalia 

HOW DO BIRDS COMMUNICATE 
WITH ONE ANOTHER? 

By Our Natural Historian 

It has been worth while to cable all 
over Europe the news that a “ plague ” 
of storks has occurred at the little village 
of Rehme, in Westphalia. 

Between 250 and 300 of the birds have 
suddenly descended on the village, we 
are told. From 15 to 20 storks roost 
nightly on each house, departing in the 
morning to seek food in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and returning in the evening. 

Well, the event is in no way mys¬ 
terious. The birds are resting on their 
way to Africa. Huge flocks fly north to 
Europe from the Dark Continent 
each spring, and return to Africa eacli 
autumn. They rest by the way to feed 
and gather new strength for their long 
journey, and also, apparently, that other 
birds of their own kind may join them. 

The number noted at Rehme probably 
represents a gathering from a wide area, 
and when it moves it will unite with 
still larger flocks. The birds have their 
natural time-table, their own way of 
communicating one with another. 

How is that communication effected ? 
The stork has no voice. The only sug¬ 
gestion of language signals in the stork 
family perceptible to human sense is 
the clapping of the two halves of the 
great beak. Is it in that manner that 
Sir. Stork assures Miss Stork that he 
loves her, or is there some unnoted way 
in which the heart of a bird speaks with¬ 
out sound to another bird's heart ? 

Whatever the means, the birds manage 
well enough. Their flights are great 
orderly aerial processions ; their homes 
are the centre of goodwill and genuine 
solicitude; and men whose roofs they 
frequent during summer count them¬ 
selves fortunate and favoured. 


GIVING THE AMAZON A 
GOOD NAME 
Another Victory Over the 
Mosquito 

The Amazon is a magnificent river, 
the mightiest in the world. It is navig¬ 
able for two thousand miles ; and it 
flows through gorgeous tropical woods 
and forests full of giant lilies, orchids, 
parrots, humming birds, butterflies, and 
dragonflies, not to mention jaguars, 
alligators, and other wild beasts. 

Yet hitherto it has been a dangerous 
river, a river of disease and death, for 
it was infested with creatures more 
deadly than wild beasts, the tiny mos¬ 
quitoes whose bite meant malaria. 

Now this river is to be given a good 
name. Sir John Bland Sutton, who 
has been out there studying birds, 
butterflies, leprosy, and malaria, reports 
that such measures have been taken 
against the mosquitoes that they will 
soon be as extinct as the dodo, and the 
Amazon will soon be as safe as the 
Thames. It is strange to think that 
men have been so long mocked and 
murdered by tiny gnats ; but it is good 
to know that science, whose only weapon 
is a microscope, has at last succeeded in 
routing them. 

A FINE TALE FOR GIRLS 
Marion Webb’s New Book 

The House with the Twisting Passage. By 
Marion St. John Webb. Harrap, 5 s. 

It is a delight to find a story for girls 
that may be praised warmly and with¬ 
out a doubt. This'is such a story.' Miss 
Webb has a most happy knowledge of 
the mind of a bright girl of nine, and 
can write in such a way that a girl of 
that age or older will be fascinated by 
her bright and stirring fancies. 

We must admit we have read this 
charming girls’ story from cover to 
cover without skipping a paragraph, and 
what better can be said of any book, 
except that it is as sweet in spirit as it is 
interesting in character ? 


BEFORE THE FARMER’S I 
EYES AND EARS 

Listening to the Caterpillars 
Feeding 

A LITTLE PLAGUE DUE SOUTH 

’ A friend in Australia sends the C.N. 
a description of a caterpillar plague in 
the neighbourhood of Murwillumbah, 
New South Wales. It is very sad and 
serious for the farmers, for they have 
previously had disastrous experiences 
with their cattle owing to floods. 

Tile details read like those of the 
caterpillar plagues which ravaged parts 
of Yorkshire and Derbyshire a year or 
two ago. The larvae seem to rise out 
of the ground, so prodigious is their 
number and so mysterious their sudden 
appearance. 

One curious suggestion as to the 
origin of the visitation is that the flood 
which did such damage to the district 
brought the eggs from which the cater¬ 
pillars have hatched. 

At first sight the idea seems im¬ 
possible, but it may be feasible. Enor¬ 
mous numbers of butterflies visited the 
area which was afterwards inundated. 
They laid their eggs on vegetation which 
the flood may have carried to the 
Murwillumbah district. If this should 
prove to be so an unsuspected method 
of butterfly distribution is revealed. 

Perhaps the most picturesque detail of 
the plague is this, that farmers watching 
the advancing hosts can actually hear 
the caterpillars eating! It sounds 
like the rustling of the wind, they say. 

The man who so described the sound 
has heard it. Anyone who has ever 
kept many big caterpillars at one time, 
notably silkworms, is aware that the 
larvae, when all feeding, do make a noise 
like a breeze playing through the trees 
or like.scissors cutting tissue paper. 

It must be a strange and unhappy 
experience for Australian, farmers not 
only to see their pastures being destroyed 
before their eyes, but to hear it go * 


CHRISTMAS WILL COST 
YOU MORE 

No Sultanas for the Plum- 
Pudding 

RESULT OF THE WAR IN THE EAST 

There is one result of the Turkish 
victory at Smyrna that will come home 
to all of us. Our Christmas puddings will 
cost us more, and they will be without 
one of their principal ingredients. 

The sultana, a small yellow grape 
without pip or stone, is grown exclusively 
in the country round Smyrna. All 
the sultanas that w e use come from 
there, and the capture of Smyrna and 
the wholesale destruction of wharves 
and business houses have completely cut 
off the supply of next season's sultanas. 

A little of the ci'op that was ready for 
shipment was hurried on board when the 
Turks approached, and was sent away in 
time, but the bulk of it was either 
I burned up in the great fire in the city or 
trampled down in the vineyards. 

This means not only that we shall be 
without sultanas for Christmas, but that 
the puddings will cost much more, for 
when sultanas are absent or scarce the 
demand for currants and raisins in¬ 
creases, and up goes the price at once. 
This has already happened. 

Raisins used to come almost exclu¬ 
sively from Spain, but large quantities 
now come from Australia, and they are 
better than the Spanish raisins. Currants 
come from Greece. Both are the dried 
fruits of.varieties of the grape, and the 
supply for the coming season is assured. 

MONTREAL TOWER 
New Sight from the River 

A memorial tower, 180 feet high, has 
just been completed at Montreal in 
honour of British sailors lost in the war. 

It stands out on the river, where all 
the passing ships may see it, and is in 
the form of a huge clock and signal 
I tower, electrically operated from shore. 
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Why Must the Coast 
Guards Go? 

VV7hat appallingly dull minds 
' " take possession of com¬ 
mittee men and official people ! 
They are always doing something 
to drive the romance out of life 
and leave-it tame and listless. 

Their last exploit is the sugges¬ 
tion that the Coast Guards should 
be abolished, and no longer have 
a name to stir our imagination as 
well as to suit their work exactly. 

Coast Guards ! What could be 
better ? It tells what they do ; 
tells it well, broadly, and briefly. 
It is linked with all our thoughts 
of the sea, as we watch it from 
the land. . Every boy loves the 
name, and has a thrill when he 
first sees the man. The Coast 
Guard is one of the few. types of 
men who thorough^ satisfy the 
imagination when he is dis¬ 
covered at his work, and never 
disappoints us when he is known. 
The name fits him like a glove. 

But now, if committee men 
have their way, the Coast Guard 
must go. And why ? Because his 
work is to be divided into, three 
smaller compartments of work, 
each of which is to have a pom¬ 
pous mouthful of a name that 
nobody will ever remember, and 
ought not to remember, because it 
does not describe what its bearer 
is expected to.do. : 

There is to be The Naval Signalling Sec¬ 
tion. Section of what ? There is plenty 
of naval signalling that is in no way con¬ 
nected with the coast. . ■ . G . - 

Then there is to be The Coast’ Watching 
Force. What is the coast expected, to do 
’ that it needs to be watched ? 

And, last, there is to be The Coast Pre- 
ventive Force. What will the coast be 
prevented from doing ? . . 

Such terms, may-serve, to put\ 
in a book.of details, kept in an 
office where work is sub-divided, 
but for public use they are absurd, j 
A ll these names are cumbrous, 
ugly, and inexact ; and the duties 
they are supposed to represent are 
all included, amply and com¬ 
pletely, in thg fine, full, memory- 
laden name of Coast Guard. 

Economy will accompany the 
change, say the unimaginative 
committee men. Well, let there 
be economy, but not economy of 
common sense and proud imagi¬ 
nation. Why these pedantic 
namings should be thrust before, 
the eyes of the world because of 
a practical readjustment of duties, 
and a bold, shorthand admired 
name be. suppressed, it takes a 
committee man to explain,-and.he 
cannot do it. All he can do is to 
prove his own failure to under¬ 
stand the right use' of language 
and the value of imagination. ' 

We vote for the Coast GiiarcFto 
remain, in the name of . the boys 
of the land and of all sensible 
people who love the right thing 
because it : is right• and the fine’ 
thing because it is fine. 


The Dream 

That is a capital story of the poli¬ 
tician who was fast asleep at a 
meeting of the French Cabinet. 
“ Don’t wake him/-* said the Prime 
Minister, “ he is dreaming that the 
Germans will pay.” 

Most of us have had dreams like 
that, but some wake quickly and some 
wake slowly. Once we are all awake 
the dream will come true, for Ger¬ 
many will pay in the best way she can, 
by joining in an. all-round settle¬ 
ment of Europe. 

© 

A Suggestion to the Bank 

T HE Bank of England, the building 
by which Sir John Soane’s work 
as an architect is best known, is to be 
extended upward. But Sir John 
Soane’s tomb, designed by himself, 
with features that are reminders of the 
Bank, is said to be woefully neglected 
in Old St. Pancras churchyard. 

Sir John was more than an architect 
of a national building; he is a per¬ 
petual public benefactor, through his 
unique museum in his own house, free 
to all sightseers, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and his memory should not be slighted 
by ameglected grave. 

Tf the Bank of England would allot a 
penny in the pound of its outlay in 
adding to the bank he designed, it 
would form a fund for preserving his 
tomb in a manner worthy of his 
memory as long as his bank and his 
museum bear witness to his art and his 
public spirit'. 

The C.N. makes the suggestion 
respectfully to the august head of the 
world’s, cash boxes. . 

- ‘ '•* ‘ ® ’ ’• ••• 

Heard at Last 

J^ONG ago somebody began to drive 
: . \ home the idea that the State owed 
a duty to the child. He was a man 
crying in ; the wilderness. But the 
State’s duty to the child last year’cost 
the country twenty-five million pounds. 
Even the man in the wilderness is 
heard at last. , 

' • ® / 

The Loafer Finds a Way 

^ MAN was hurrying so fast the other 
' day that a policeman arrested 
him. We are glad that the man was, 
perfectly innocent, but is it not sad 
that 1 a policeman should think there is 
something wrong in a workman hurry¬ 
ing ? There are so many loafers now 
that somebod} 7 must hurry if the world 
is to go round. 

- That is a good story our Paris Corres¬ 
pondent sends us of a loafer ft who has- 
changed his ways. Loafing and' 
borrowing did not pay him in the war, 
and the good-for-nothing became trans¬ 
formed into a decent citizen. One of his 
friends was surprised to meet him, and, 
seeing, his astonishment, the ex-loafer 
confided /ta him that he had found,a 
wonderful' means of making money. 

I work, he said. 


Found Wanting 

^fter wasting hundreds of millions 
of pounds in Mesopotamia the 
Government is said to be beginning to 
realise that we never should have 
occupied that place. 

It is a pity that when a Government 
gets a lesson like this it does not have 
to pay for it; the country does that.. 

Too often a want of thought at the 
head of affairs results' in a want of 
food lower down. 

.<© 

Tip-Cat 

T«e wise man’s* idea of wliat Europe 
wants is a square deal. The average 
man’s idea is a square meal. 

' 0 . 

JJats have been seen astray in Oxford 
Street. Taking a holiday, no 
doubt,-after the cricket .season. 

• 0 • .* . 

A German scientist has discovered a 
dye that colours trees. A pity he 
couldn’t .find some¬ 
thing to keep them 
from dying alto¬ 
gether. 

Q 

Jt seems that 
steeplejacks are 
born, not made. So 
naturally they come 
' to a-spjre. ' 

m ■; a . • ■ '• i 

a pessi- 
, mist ? a corres¬ 
pondent 'asks. We 
imagine he is a man 
" who pays taxes. 

B. . • \ 

’ lady remarks 
that the average 
working man does 
not use his head. She is mistaken if 
she thinks he always carries his hat in 
his hand. ’ 

0 

J^ord Amptiiill finds manual labour 
restful. He has' probably taken to 
gardening, and been bedding out. 

: ■ ; ‘ * • 0 
A subscriber complains that the 
telephone puts you in touch with 
everybody. Makes him feel quite; touchy. 

- ® - 
Young Men With No Chance 
The mention of an employer of J 
labour who thinks bright young 
men are not so readily forthcoming 
today as they were twenty years ago 
has brought a batch of letters of protest. 

• Some writers are indignant, and all 
are eager to get any kind of chance. 

The letters bring home the grim 
fact that many earnest, able, and 
willing men are unemployed, and ready 
to prove their sincerity in any way!. 

: Also * such letters • create ; a strong 
feeling that general criticism of the 
capacity and the spirit, of the workers 
of today is cruel .when so many cannot 
get : work. They feel- they have' 
" strength without hands' to smite,” 
and yet are found fault with for not 
doing tasks that are denied them— 
an imputation' hard to bear ! 

* Let us .all ;hope the blundering 
politicians/, will soon blunder into 
Something right, and give us all work 
and peace again. 


Our Football Team 

By Our Country Girl 

I should like to tell you about our 
football team. 

It is composed pf fine fellows who 
play . in corduroy trousers, khaki 
breeches, puttees, shirtsleeves or car¬ 
digans, according to individual taste. 
No dandies in brilliant jerseys and 
shorts can outvie us in keenness. 

It was the milkman who told cook 
that they were saving up for a new 
ball. What with the high rent of 
cottages, and the sad price of food, and 
the huge appetites of children, the team 
is hard up to a man, so they set out to 
'collect What’s-his-name’s coupons. 

From Coffee to Rolls 

What’s-his-ndme is a manufac¬ 
turer who issues coupons- with his 
goods, and has a surprising list of bene- . 
fits for those who collect sufficient. 
You can get almost anything, .from a 
tin of coffee to a Rolls-Royce, accord¬ 
ing to the number of coupons you send 
in. Fortunately, a football was on 
the list, price two thousand five hun¬ 
dred coupons. A tough proposition 
this, but it was the only way out. 

From time to time we/used, to .ask 
! cook how the coupons were getting on, 
and they .'seemed to creep up very 
slowly. /The matter interested its. 
We used to tell all our friends aboyt it, 
in case they bought AVhat’s-hismame’s; 
goods/ ;We used to think what a sad 
thing it'would be if'all the team were 
too old to run, and too deaf to hear a ’ 
whistle, and too blind to see the ball 
by the -time the magic number was - 
reached. At last, on returning from 
a holiday, we heard that the coupons _ 
numbered two thousand three hun¬ 
dred. The excitement was intense. 

■ Next week we inquired again. 

. “Oh, that’s over! ” we were told. ; 

Cook Explains 

; For a minute or two speech deserted ' 
lis. Had What’s-his-name failed? 
Gould the coupons have been burned,. ’ 
like Carlyle’s French Revolution ?- ; 

Cook explained. “There’s a. porter 
from a station up the line who lost both ■ 
legs in an accident. If he can ,get a 
hundred' thousand of these coupons 
he’ll get a model cottage rent free., 
Isn’t it a .wonderful scheme? Mr. 
What’s-his-name must be a fine man. 
.Directly our team-heard that ,the 
porter was collecting, they sent him 
their coupons to give him a nice little 
start. Two thousand three hundred 
and eight—not a bad beginning ! ” 

How I should like to meet Sir 
Thomas Elyot! How I should like to 
make him retract the words lie wrote 
in'1530 ! “ Football,”, he.said, “ was 

a game which only excited men to 
beastly furie and violence, and should 
be put in perpetuall silence ” 

'' v _ '® ; *; V • 

The Reason Why 

Forsooth the present we must give 
To that which cannot pass away ;■ 

All beauteous things for which we live ' 
By laws of time and space decay. 

But oh, the very reason why; V ■* - : 

I .clasp them is because they die. 

W. J. Cory 



PETER POCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If silver leaves 
grow on the Mint 
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Children’s Newspaper Pictorial Supplement i ; 


THE MOST THRILLING THING THAT HAPPENS EVERY DAY 



What is the most thrilling thing done by any man every day the Earth goes round ? We think it is the tap/tap, tapping of a man on the 
Eiffel Tower, who, at 11 o’clock every night, taps out into space time signals that are heard all over Europe, and at times all over the world 
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The Glorious Things That 


Children’s Newspape 

Shall Do ' 
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The university door will be open for ail boys and girls 


The Peace Ship of the Great School Fleet 


ETver since men began to think earnestly about making the lives of their 
fellow men better they have said longingly, What could we not do if 
we had the money ! Yet all the while they, had the money to do everything 
they wanted to do for the world's good, only they would go on flinging their 
money away for the world's harm. And it is so now. Still wise men all agree 
there are many things that ought to be done for mankind if we had the money. 

The plain truth is that we have enough money still to do whatever is good if we 
did not continue to fling it away-on what is-bad. The almost unfathomable 
gulf into which money has been flung, for worse than waste, is War—war 
past, war present, and war to come. Out of every pound we pay in taxes 
fifteen shillings goes toward paying for wars past or preparing for wars to 
come. And this thiee-fourths of all our. taxes does no good at all, but im¬ 
poverishes us, puts grievous burdens on our backs, fosters the old bad spirit 
that makes quarrels, and leads to still more ruinous hate and waste and horror. 
If we stopped this waste on war now we should have enough money to.pay 


for blessings that would enrich mankind in the future instead of heaping up 
debts that leave it staggering. In the year ig2i-i922.tlie ordinary expenditure 
on readiness for war amounted to £192,000,000. If mankind could, by reason, 
banish the madness of war all this money would be more than saved, for Instead 
of being wasted it could be used for productive purposes, increasing human pros¬ 
perity, knowledge, and happiness. 

. In the pictures on these pages we have shown some of the benefits that could be 
swiftly secured for us all if warlike-preparations did not absorb the nation’s wealth. 

One of the ways of making people understand the unreasonableness and 
unnaturalness of war is by giving them the means, when they are young, of 
seeing the world, and of knowing how friendly people of all races really are 
if you remove from their minds the crazy old superstition about wars being 
necessary. To give the splendid education of travel, and spread an interest 
in all mankind, we would send out a Peace Fleet showing the world toVhoys 
and girls, who would thus become the champions of real peace in their later life- 
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Pictorial Supplement 

m the Days When There is No More War 



t will take boy 3 and girls to see the world 


There will b8 good homes for all, with garden cities and plenty of open spaces 


If we could spend money on what pays with tile same willingness that we 
spent 10,000 millions on the Great. War, Ave should quickly, link ourseLves to 
Europe with' a Channel Tunnel, We could make magnificent new harbours 
for. the sheltering of our merchant ships ;• and also make the new roads that 
are greatly required over all the country now that the motor-car = has become 
the competitor of the railway everywhere. 

Then notice how many benefits’would be available for all of us individually 
if war preparations did not keep them back. We could easily afford homes for 
all, amid surroundings, cheerful and healthful, possibly in garden cities. For 
the young we might have universities to accommodate all who desired to extend 
their education. To cultivate taste hew picture galleries in every considerable 
centre would be possible, and we could buy all the masterpieces that came into 
the market and prevent them going abroad. For those who were ill sanatoriums 
could be erected to quicken recovery, and money would be left over for Old 
Age (Pensions to be payable at-an earlier age than is fixed at present. 


Here are other improvements not mentioned in the picture that could be 
well afforded—hospitals without piteous pleadings for more money.; .electrified 
railways with greater cleanliness ; improved sanitation with better health ; 
smaller classes in the schools, and therefore .more personal teaching; a free 
library within reach of everybody who longs for more and better reading ; 
good concerts, brightening life and cultivating taste ; playing fields in all towns 
and-villages ; Scout and Guide camps with opportunities for all to attend. 

Then we could equip our observatories with fine new. telescopes like the great 
instrument at the Mount Wilson Observatory, in California, and we could found 
many research scholarships in all branches of science. 

And all this could be done, with its wealth of health, happiness, and know¬ 
ledge, if the cost of insane and inhuman war could be saved from this time forward. 

War means ruin, Peace means prosperity : always and everywhere that is 
true. What we have to do—every one of us has a voice—is to help the League 
of Nations to banish this curse from the Earth Tor ever. 


o 
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i v * Children’s Newspaper Pictorial Supplement 

^ THE WIRELESS WONDERS THAT ARE ON THEIR WAY 



In the gioat days of the Wireless Age that is coming there can be little doubt that we shall see things happening in every part 
of the world. Here our artist suggests a boy sitting in his home in England watching' a cricket match that is being played in Australia 



Power will certainly be sent by wireless in the' great days coming. Here we .see the falling waters of the mountains of Norway 
generating electricity, and wireless power sent across the North Sea to drive engines or supply power to the workshops of the British Isles 



Shall we ever speak to Mars ? We have first to be sure that there are people there to speak to, and time will tell us that. If. there 
are people on Mars we may be almost certain the day will come when wireless waves -will bridge the mighty gulf between the planets 
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How Many Molecules in a Tumbler? 


OIL ENOUGH FOR 
CENTURIES 

NO FEAR OF SUPPLY 
RUNNING OUT 
Good Outlook for the Motor 
Industries 

REPORT OF GEOLOGICAL 
EXPERTS 

The United States Geological Survey 
'has just declared that, with the excep¬ 
tion of 7000 million barrels, all; the 
known oil supplies in the country obtain¬ 
able by means of wells have been used. 

Less than one-sixth of the world’s 
original supply was contained in the 
United States, but her 258,000 oil wells 
have produced a total of about 5500 mil¬ 
lion barrels of crude oil, or 62 per cent, of 
the world’s total output. If the old rate 
of production. were continued un¬ 
changed the 7000 million barrels still 
remaining might last 75 years, buUthere 
is no doubt that the rate of production 
will increase. * 

Last year the production of crude oil 
in the United States amounted to 470 
million barrels, of which 65 million 
barrels were exported, but 137 million 
barrels were imported from Mexico^and 
there was a total consumption in the 
United States of.542 million barrels. 

New Sources of Supply 

Allowing for the present rate of con¬ 
sumption plus an increase of about 50 
million barrels a year, the Director of 
the United "States Geological Survey 
believes thatrihe oil reserves will be quite 
exhausted in 20 or 25 years. 

The outlook for the. motor and other 
industries that depend entirely on 
petrol would be very black indeed' were 
there no possibility of oil save from ther 
oil wells. When these are exhausted, 
however, there will still be a vast quan¬ 
tity of oil waiting to be used, though to 
make it available will require more out¬ 
lay than is necessary in drawing sup¬ 
plies from a well. *. 

Good oil can be extracted from certain 
kinds of shale at the rate of from twenty 
to ninety barrels of petroleum for every 
ton of rock, and the yield in petrol 
ready for use is from two to nine barrels 
a ton. Oil can be extracted from oil- 
shale by subjecting the shale to very 
high temperatures in retorts or .stills. 

Millions of Barrels 

Many ‘countries, including Great 
Britain, have “large oil-shale deposits, 
but America’s are so vast as to insure an 
adequate supply of oil for all her possible 
needs for centuries to come. 

' One 'deposit 'alone, in the Green River 
district of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Nevada, covers nearly 6000 square miles, 
and the possible yield from this would be 
about 300,000 million barrels. In the 
one State of Colorado alone the shale 
would yield 58,000 million barrels, or 
six-and-a-half times as much oil as- has 
been produced in the‘whole world from 
1 $57 to the present time. 

Of course, it is unlikely that oil from 
shale will be largely utilised while sup¬ 
plies can be obtained from wells, but 
the fear so often expressed that this will 
be a world without oil when once these 
wells are exhausted is without any real 
foundation in fact. 

MAN’S BOLD DESCENT 
Hundred Feet Down a Pipe 

In the course of its drilling operations 
one'of the United States oil companies 
recently . dropped a huge bushing, or 
hollow metal cylinder, down one of its 
wells, blocking the drills. 

Many thousand dollars had been spent 
in work on that particular well/and the 
officials were loth to desert it, so they 
called for volunteers to go down and hook 
a cable on to the bushing to pull it out. 

A man appeared who was willing to 
undertake the task, and was lowered 
no feet down the twenty-inch pipe, 
equipped with a gas mask and oxygen 
cylinders. He had to make six separate 
trips • before a coupling was effected, blit¬ 
he did it, and the well was saved. 


M r. F. W. Ashton has just given a 
. new. illustration, of the number.of 
molecules to be found in a single- drop 
of water. 

He says that if we were to label all the 
molecules in a tumbler of water, throw 
them into the sea, give them time to 
disperse themselves through the waters, 
and then take a tumblerful of water from 
any part of the sea, we should find two 
thousand of the labelled molecules in the 
tumbler. In other words, if we were to fill 


This year’s wheat crop in Western 
Canada js the greatest in Canadian history. 

An avalanche has swept away thirty 
out of a flock of thirty-seven sheep in 
the French Alps. 

Summar Tima Ends 

Summer time this year ends at 2 a.m. 
on Monday, October 9. Clocks should 
be put back one hour on Sunday night. 

Th3 Blind Man’s Watch 

A sum of money for buying striking 
watches for the blind men at St. ; Dun-, 
stan’s has been left .by Mr. Theodore 
Lawley, a London solicitor. , 

Angry Bull Wirs a Priza 

At Merionethshire Agricultural Show’ 
at Harlech, a bull broke loose and tossed 
it§ keeper, causing him severe shock.- 
The animal afterwards took first prize. 


one tumbler with labelled molecules, and 
pour: out all the remaining water of the 
sea into, millions and millions of tum¬ 
blers; and were to divide the molecules 
from the first tumbler among the 
others, *there would be two thousand 
molecules for each, because there are 
two thousand times a$ many molecules in 
a glass of water as there are glasses of 
water in the sea. 

That would no doubt be a pretty experi¬ 
ment ; but who is to label the molecules ?' 


Paris destroyed 674,540 rats last year 
at a cost of 25 centimes each. ‘ 

The Great Northern Railway is now 
running its “Flying Scotsman” at 75 
miles an hour over, a part of its line. 

Poor Hor83 

We learn - that an auctioneer at 
Liskeard has lately sold a cart horse for 
eight shillings by public auction. 

Gas holder as a House , 

A disused gas-holder, wrongly called 
^ a gasometer, at Wheel ton, near Chorley, 
-has been fitted up as a. house, windows 
and a dqoribeing out . in the sides. 

Wocdan Fleet Sold 

During the war the United States built 
226 wooden - ships costing ^60,000,000, 
and she has now sold them for ^150,000, 
or one-four-hundredth of their cost. 


A SPIDER COLUMBUS 
COMES EAST 

WHAT THE; BANANAS HID 

Monsters With Poison in Fangs 
and Hairs 

THE LARDER OF A SPIDER 

Columbus went from Europe and dis- ~ 
covered the West Indies ; a hairy spider 
has come from the West Indies and dis- • 
covered Europe. To its discoverer it 
seemed as strange' and terrible as 
Columbus seemed to the natives. ‘ ■ 

A Covent Garden porter received the 
visitor. He had been - carrying crates 
of bananas, when, feeling something un- * ; 
usual on his neck, he put up his hand, 
felt wiry hairs prick, his finger^;, and;j 
imagined that something in the .way of 
demons was making itself at home j 
above his collar. . \ .. . , ■ ; 

It was a huge banana spider, similar. • 
to the one whose arrival in similar cir- * 
cumstances at. Liverpool was reported 
some time ago in the C.N. When the, : 
porter recovered from his fright a 
second spider was found, and both were 
taken to a naturalist. One of them 
should manage to live in the land to 
which their adventure brought them. 

Spiders as Pets 

Many such spiders have done the 
voyage, snug in the shade of banana 
bunches, and two achieved a sort of 
immortality.. They lived so - long. tnat' 
they got into the - scientific literature 
which tells of the spiders of the world. 

;, Bananas - yielded the two specimens 
to a Dunfermline gentleman, and he 
caged and petted them, and fed them, 
v AT first the spiders did quite well on 
flies, then, wheri these failed, on beetles' 
and then, during the winter," on • cock- , 
roaches, which are neyer. difficult to t 
obtain. Three a.week of these noisome 
creatures formed one spider’s diet until - 
moulting time came. • 

Then it ceased to eat for a month, cast 
its skin, ate for a couple of months, - • 
diminished its diet for four months, and . 
fasted for six months., In rather less r 
than three years the . first specimen: 
moulted five times and grew but little.» 
The sixth moult was fatal. - : >' ' , 

Casting the Skin ■ 

The second specimen bore captivity - 
for nearly four years, but moulted 'oii.ly - 
once a year. As with crabs and lob- v 
sters, the casting of the skin is a deadly * , 
operation. It sometimes costs*a limb ; ! 
it sometimes costs a life. 

As with the first one, so with the 4 
second; the effort to jump out of its skin "• 
and' leave the lining' of' the digestive" 
organs and breathing tubes behind was ; 
too much for the spider’s vigour.* It 
died after three years and ten months of 
Scottish air and diet, - r , 

The , poison . of. .these, .huge spiders ; 
varies in its effects upon different i 
people. To some, it is very serious, to ; 
others scarcely, perceptible,, but the eh- : 
venomed hairs upon its body set up . 
irritation in any human flesh with which 
they'come in contact, ■ Picture on page 12 

MOTOR BUS PAYS A CALL 
Front Door Surprise 

The account in a recent C.N. of a rail¬ 
way engine that made its way into a 
dining-room, reminds an Edinburgh 
reader of an even stranger incident. 

A motor ’bus descending a steep hill 
near Edinburgh went wrong" in'its works 
and got beyond the control of the driver, 
till: finally it crashed: into a’ garden, 
knocked down a wall; and, as it stopped, 
rang the front-door bell of the. house.': /., 

The .occupants of the house answered- 
the bell and found ■ a motor-bus, full of 
passengers, making a call. 


RAISING THE ROOF IN LONDON 



A general view of the roof that is being lifted 



Workmen jacking up the roof and supporting it on beams 


A roof weighing 120 tons and measuring 10,000 square feet, that covers a London business 
establishment, is being raised bodily a height of sixteen feet, in order that another storey 
may be added to the building. These pictures show how the work is being done 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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12 BEST INVENTIONS 


WHICH ARE THEY ? 


THE 


The Surprising Turk 

GOOD AND BAD IN A RESTLESS RACE 


£100 for a C.N. Boy or Girl 

VOTING IN WHICH ALL OPINIONS 
COUNT 

Which are the best inventions ? Ever 
since man appeared upon the Earth he 
lias been inventing better ways of doing 
things and all ldnds of useful appliances 
to help him to improve the world. He 
lias invented thousands of good things, 
many of them familiar to us all. Of all 
these clever things which are the best ? 
It is hard to say, and probably no two 
readers would make up the same list. 

The Editor of the C.N. invites his 
readers to say which they consider the 
twelve best inventions in the w'orld, 
meaning by best those most useful to 
the greatest number of people or most 
valuable to the human race as a whole. 
All the lists of twelve will be compared, 
and from them will be selected the 
twelve inventions receiving the highest 
number of votes. The readers of the 
C.N. will therefore themselves decide 
the issue. The invention which receives 
most votes will be at the top of the list, 
the next will be second, and so on ; and 
the reader whose list is nearest to the 
actual list when the votes are counted 
will be awarded a grant of £100. There 
will be a hundred other awards of 10s. 
each for those who come next in order. 

Readers who have any difficulty in 
thinking of the chief inventions of man, 
or in deciding their value, will find it 
helpful to read the October number of 
the C.N. monthly—My Magazine— 
which contains an article entitled, 
Wonders Will Never Cease. This article 
mentions at least a hundred of the. chief 
inventions of mankind. There is no 
need to follow this list, however. 

Take a sheet of paper ,and write your 
twelve inventions, one under the other — 
simply' the names, with no comment, 
numbering them 1 to 12 in what you 
consider their order of merit, thus :* 

1. Wireless Telegraphy 

2. Sewing machine 

and so on. Cut out the coupon below 
and pin it to your list and then post to 
C.N. Contest, Gough House, Gough 
Square, London, E.C. 4, to arrive not 
later than October 19. 

In. the unlikely event of a tie the 
Editor reserves the right to divide any 
or all of the prizes, but the full amount 
will be awarded. 

No lists can bo returned, no corres¬ 
pondence entered into, and the Editor’s 
decision is final. The result will be 
published in the C.N. as soon as possible. 
Employees of the proprietors of this 
journal are not eligible to compete. 


I enter this Examination and agree 
to accept the Editor’s decision as 
final. 

Signed.. 

Address . .. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction "rooms for objects of interest. 

Six Chippendale mahogany chairs £157 
A Queen Anne walnut bureau . £ 3 Q 

Ten Adam mahogany chairs . £84 

A Louis XVI writing-table . . £50 

Six Hepplewhite chairs ... £47 

A Worcester china flower-holder £40 

An elbow chair in tapestry . . £31 

A pencil drawing by Turner of the R.ad- 
cliffe Library, Oxford, was sold for 50 s. 


The Excellent Fellow in Peace Who 
Becomes a Terrible Ruffian in War 

LET US TAKE A PEEP INTO A TURKISH HOME 

BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Turk has once more brought himself into the centre of the world’s stage by 
his hustling of the Greek army out of Asia Minor. Here our International 
. Correspondent gives a balanced account of the good, and bad qualities of this 
notorious Asiatic race, which for 550 years has troubled the peace' of Europe. 


The Turks have a bad name. They 
have had it ever since they came into 
Europe from Asia in the thirteenth 
century. When a mother calls her 
child “a- terrible young Turk ” she 
recalls, probably without knowing it, 
lhe time when, the fierce Turanian 
invaders from the Steppes struck 
terrors into our remote ancestors. 

Never has the reputation for 
savagery left them. From time to 
time they have committed cruel and 
barbarous acts which .intensified the 
feeling against them. Forty’years ago 
the world shuddered at the tales of 
Bulgarian atrocities, of Christians tor¬ 
tured and killed by the Sultan’s order. 
More lately the attempt to massacre 
the Armenian nation caused even 
greater horror. 

Evils of Ignorance 

Yet if you listen to anyone who has 
lived in Turkey talking about the 
people you will hear them well spoken 
of. They will be praised for their 
'affectionate family life, for their 
honesty, for their hospitality to 
strangers, for their kindness to the 
poor. They will be described as hard¬ 
working, faithful in performing their 
religious duties, sober, and frugal. 

How can this apparent contradiction 
be explained ? Is the Turk a monster 
delighting in murder, or is he entitled 
to our respect for the qualities claimed 
for him by those who know him best ? 

The explanation is simple when we 
recollect that the Turks are a nation 
ignorant and easily persuaded to obey 
their rulers, whatever the orders given 
to them may ' be. As peasants, as 
parents, they are praiseworthy ; but 
when, as soldiers, they are told to 
commit atrocities, the savage element 
that is still in their nature comes to 
•the top, and they , commit the most 
horrible crimes. 

Led by Corrupt Rulers 

There was the same contradiction 
between the kindly nature of the 
Russians and the massacres of Jews, 
which they carried out under orders. 
Their passions were inflamed, their 
reason was clouded by their criminal 
rulers. It was the same with the Turks. 
The blame must rest not so much 
upon the people as upon those who de¬ 
liberately stirred up the evil in them 
and caused them to become murderers. 

The Turkish Government, the sul¬ 
tans, and their ministers and officials 
deserve the worst That can be said of 
them. Their rule has throughout the 
ages been corrupt, incompetent, op¬ 
pressive. For many .centuries Turkey 
possessed a vast empire in Europe, 
including the Balkan countries and 
Greece and Rumania, and for a while 
Hungary, in addition to its Asiatic 
territories. One by one these countries 
have freed themselves from the hateful 
Turkish yoke. Now only a small part 
of the Sultan’s dominions is in Europe. 

But we must not on this account 
refuse to admit and to admire the good 


Qualities of the Turkish people. They 
have suffered from the badness of 
their rulers. They are very heavily 
taxed to keep a few pashas at Con¬ 
stantinople in luxury and to pay a 
host of officials ; and the manner in 
which the taxes are collected exposes 
them to further extortion. Instead of 
appointing salaried tax-collectors, the 
Government sells to the highest bidder 
the privilege of gathering the taxes in. 
This means that those who buy the 
privilege screw out of the unfortunate 
peasants whatever sums the} 7 can over 
and above their just demands. 

Inside a Turkish Home 

Thus the Turks, who are for the 
most part cultivators of the soil, are 
generally very poor. Come into one 
of their houses. It is probably made 
of mud unless it- is in a mountain 
district, where stone is plentiful. 

All the furniture that you see is a 
low, wide seat against the wall called a 
divan, an old cupboard of walnut- 
wood, rough rugs on the floor, bedding 
rolled up in a corner, a stool or two 
on which trays can be set for meals, 
and some pots and pans and dishes. 

Turkish coffee is not like ours. It 
is thick and sweet and drunk in very 
small quantities, though in the course 
of a day spent in shopping or visiting 
one drinks a good deal, for it is served 
everywhere. The poor countryman, 
however, can only afford a tiny cup 
in the morning and another after his 
day’s work. 

In the houses of those who are 
well off you will not, any more than 
in the peasant’s cottage, see either 
beds or tables. The mattresses and 
bed-clothes are kept in cupboards and 
brought out at night to be laid on the 
floor. There may be chairs, but they 
are for ornament rather than use. 
Turks prefer to sit on cushions. 

The houses are divided into two 
parts, one for the women, the other 
for the master and his servants, who 
are all men. No male visitor may 
ever go into the women’s apartments. 
As in Bible Times 

In wealthy families there are still, 
slave attendants in the harems. Once it 
was common for Turks of ample means 
to have three or four wives, but now 
it is very rare to find a man with more 
than one. The law of the Prophet 
Mohammed, who founded the religion of 
Islam, which the Turks profess, allows 
four wives, but the expense and the 
quarrelling which result from poly¬ 
gamy have almost killed it in Turkey. 

The educated Turk, if he adopts any 
pursuit beyond attending to his pro¬ 
perty in land, becomes either an 
official or an officer in the army. 

They do not take any trouble to 
teach improved methods of agricul¬ 
ture. The ploughs used are just like 
those of Old Testament times. It is 
only the richness of their soil and the 
sunshine they enjoy that enable them 
to drag a living out of the earth at all. 


OUR WILD BEAST 

FRIENDS 

New Chimpanzees for 
Manchester 
THE BLACKS AND REDS 

By Our Manchester Zoo Correspondent 

A slight error spoilt an interesting fact 
in the last notes on the Manchester Zoo. 

The jerboa cage is not four but forty 
feet long, with a depth of ten feet, giving 
ample room for a good imitation of the 
sandy, rock-strewn wastes in which these 
curious beasts are found ; and as it 
chances to lie near a boiler the floor is 
always warm, so that the little beasts 
find the conditions perfect. The picture 
when the enclosure is alive with these 
miniature kangaroos running over the 
sand or leaping from the rocks is the 
prettiest and most amusing in the garden. 

Three chimpanzees, a female and two 
males, have arrived, and are finding a 
happy home in the Monkey House, where 
they have a glazed cage for sleeping, an 
outer parlour^complete with swings and 
toys for their pranks, and an open 
verandah in which to take the air. 

A flock of flamingoes brought from 
Egypt up the Ship Canal is established 
on thfe island of an unsheltered pond— 
they never thrive when kept warm in¬ 
doors—and with them are spoonbills 
from Holland. 

The aviary has received a fine pair of 
yellow-billed hornbills from East Africa 
and Madagascar ; two pairs of lemurs— 
the mongoose and the black and red— 
another of Nature’s puzzles. Why are 
the males black and the females red ? 


THE GEOPHONE 
Fresh Hope for Entombed Men 

An improved kind of microphone is 
now being used in America for detecting 
the whereabouts of miners trapped far 
below the surface after an explosion. 

This instrument is called a geophone, 
and consists of a small cylindrical case, 
about nine inches round and an inch 
I high, in which two mica or metal dia- 
I phragms support a lead weight. 

I The diaphragm chamber has an open¬ 
ing with a small attachment to which 
can be fixed a rubber tube with ear con¬ 
nections like those of a stethoscope. 

This instrument is so sensitive that it 
enables the user to detect sounds of 
hammering through solid coal or earth 
1200 feet thick. Shovelling can be 
heard 1000 feet away. 

When two geophones are used in 
different positions a comparison of the 
strength of the sounds enables the exact 
place of origin of the noise to be located. 

This development of the microphone 
will be of great service where an explo¬ 
sion in a mine is followed by a fall of 
rock, as it will tell where any imprisoned 
miners may be, and save the rescuing 
party from working in a wrong direction. 

FRIENDLINESS OF U.S.A. 
A Thought for Her Motherland 

The United States Army has done a 
friendly act in sending back to the 
British Army a cannon that was taken 
out to America 162 years ago, 20 years 
before the States claimed to be inde¬ 
pendent of Great Britain. 

| The American people know that they 
delight to find in England relics of their 
ancestry, and they are ready to help us 
to find in their country relics of the days 
when all the English-speaking peoples 
were united. 

The old cannon, now handed over to 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps at Aider- 
shot, by an American army chaplain, is 
a reminder of the fact that Great Britain 
was the original defender of the United 
States against foreign enemies. 

The gift shows that America is re¬ 
membering the good feeling for the 
Motherland in her earliest clays, and 
links that with the good feeling of today, 
overleaping the years of discord. 


THE WONDERFUL CN. BOOK READY OCTOBER 12 
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THEWEEK IN HISTORY 

HONEST HUGH MILLER 

Wandering Stonemason’s 
Clever Books 

THE MAN WHO MADE 
GEOLOGY INTERESTING 


Dct. 8. Rienzi assassinated at Rome. «... 1354 
L Verdi born at Roncole .1813 

10. Hugh Miller at Cromarty, Scotland , 1802 

11. Sir Thomas Wyatt, poet,died at Sherborne 1542 

12. Edward VI born at Hampton Court . . . 1537 

13. Canova, Italian sculptor, died at Venice . 1822 

14. Harold killed at Hastings.1066 


Hugh Miller, who, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, had a great influence 
in popularising the science of geology, 
was born at Cromarty, October io, 1802. 

His father, a 
sailor, died- when 
Hugh was a child, 
and he was brought 
up to love country 
scenes by his uncles, 
his mother's 
brothers. When 
quite young he 
liked to roam 
about afid observe 
vegetable and ani¬ 
mal life, particular-, 
ly bv the seashore, 
and this delight in observation of 
Nature shaped his future life. 

As a youth he was apprenticed to a 
stonemason, and worked often in quar¬ 
ries. There his observation was directed- 
to the strata of the rocks, and to the 
fossils that were plentiful in the different 
beds of stone. He called these fossils 

the pictures of the stony volume of 
Nature,” and, of course, sought know¬ 
ledge about them from books. 

Message of the Rocks 

For eleven years he wandered about 
Scotland as a journe3^man stonemason, 
reading by observation the messages of 
the rock’s, and by his imagination pic¬ 
turing the world as it must have been 
when the plants and fishes, . now em¬ 
bedded in stone in the rocks, were living 
in far-distant ages. Particularly did he 
study one bed of stone that was well 
seen in the districts he knew best—the 
old red sandstone. 

Then he began to write for the news¬ 
papers about-the things that interested 
him—geology and scenery and the 
legends he heard during his wanderings 
in country places—and his writing was 
bright and interesting. He had not had 
much education/ but writing was a 
natural gift in him. He had the seeing 
eye, an ever-active imagination, and as 
he wrote he warmed into eloquence. 

Of course, the work of a mason was 
not suitable for a man with Hugh Miller's 
tastes and gifts. Besides, it injured his 
health. The injury became permanent, 
so he sought other work, and at the age 
of 32 became a clerk in a bank, an in¬ 
door activity that allowed him time and 
stimulated his desire for observation. 

Beginning of a Famous Book 

Seven years later he became editor of a 
newspaper published in Edinburgh, and 
in its columns printed articles which, 
when they were issued in book form as 
“ The Old Red Sandstone; or New Walks 
in an Old Field,” became very popular 
and attracted equally men of science and 
general readers. 

Later, he wrote a number of books, the 
most interesting being “ My Schools and 
Schoolmasters,” “ Impressions of Eng¬ 
land and its People,” and “ The Testi¬ 
mony of the Rocks.” 

Hugh Miller's views of geology have 
not been entirely accepted by later and 
more thorough students with a wider 
range of observation; but his writings 
command respect from opponents, for 
he was holiest in thought as well as gifted 
with insight and literary power. He 
takes a high place among the men who 
have triumphed, by zeal, industr} 7 , and 
natural ability, over the drawbacks of a 
limited education. 


NATURE CHANGES 
COLOUR 

Plants Prepare for the 
Winter Rest 

BIRDS THAT COME AND 
BIRDS THAT GO 

By Our Country Correspondent 

October is a rainbow month.. Colour 
spreads over the whole of the country¬ 
side, and on some hedges we may trace 
regular lines of colour, from purple haws 
at. the top to green grass at the foot, 
which may easily suggest the rainbow. 

What is happening that makes the 
leaves take on their colours, “ yellow 
and black, and pale and hectic red,” 
splendid of gloomy, as you prefer ? The 
reason is not decay so much as a very 
active effort of Nature to prepare the 
trees for new vigour ; the green juice, 
which is the very life of plants, is being 
sucked back into the twigs. As soon as 
the green has flowed back into the 
reservoir, the leaves, which are now 
useless, change colour. At the base of 
the stalk of the leaf little hard points, of 
studs, of cork form and forcibly thrust 
off the red or yellow leaves. 

As young birds get their full power of 
flight the old birds finish their autumn 
moulting, and the migrants are thus 
ready for the long flights, for birds are 
most vigorous after the moulting time 
and lea.st vigorous during it. However, 
the swallows, which have one of the 
longest flights before them, postpone 
their moulting till the spring, as if they 
are afraid that they will not recover 
their strength by the time they are 
forced to fly off. 

Nature Takes a Rest 

Late autumn, especially October, is a 
time of vigour for birds and plants, but 
it is also a preparation for rest; and 
this we see most clearly in creatures 
that hibernate, or go into winter 
quarters, and in insects. What a 
number of things disappear ! The bats 
cease to come out at twilight. The 
hedgehogs retire into holes and little 
crannies. Snails begin to find hidden 
spots, and flies .find warm corners. All 
that cannot find such spots die of cold. 
A few v butterflies hide away like the flies, 
and the queen wasps have all begun to 
settle down into snug hiding-places. 

The cleverest hibernators are the 
hive bees. Within the hives they cling 
tightly to one another for warmth and 
comfort, while some few use their wings 
as fans to keep the atmosphere fresh, 
and stores of food are passed to and fro. 
But they eat very sparingly. 

In one respect the country is more 
populous. The fields, are thick with 
larks, which swarm across from Scan¬ 
dinavia in astonishing numbers. No 
outdoor walks are more beautiful than 
those of October, the red month. 
Almost all the reds seem to be gathered 
together in the spindle'trees, which are 
common in hedgerows and not common 
enough in gardens. , 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at midnight, Greenwich time, on* 
October 13 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked .on postcards, 
and not more than one .question .on each card. 
Name and address must always be given. 

How Many Mulleins are There ? 

Some eighty species are known, but 
only half a dozen are natives of the 
British Isles. 

What Does a Water Snail Live on ? 

Water snails are vegetable feeders and* 
eat the many growths which occur 
in their ponds and ditches. 

Should a Young Sealyham Terrier 
Be Bathed ? 

All* dogs are improved in health and 
comfort by fairly frequent baths with a 
soap powerful enough to kill insects. 

How Long do Tortoises Live ? 

The giants of the family live two or 
three centuries and more ; our friends 
of the garden are good for quite a 
hundred years. 

Of what Use is a Cat’s Tail ? 

Doubtless the tail of the cat, as that 
of other animals, is of service in assisting 
to steer puss as, she dashes after prey. 
Yet Manx cats manage without tails. 
Has a Spider a Skeleton ? 

Neither insects nor arachnids (to 
which order spiders belong) have internal 
skeletons. The best support they have 
is a strengthening from a stiff substance 
called chitin. 

What Substances are Found in a Grain 
of Wheat? 

If the question alludes to parasites, 
the answer is that wheat is invaded 
by weevils, of which two species live 
actually in the grain. 

Do Spiders Cast Their Skins ? 

They do frequently. An ordinary 
garden spider must moult eight or ten 
times before attaining full size, casting 
not only its skin Abut the lining of its 
digestive canal and breathing tubes. 

How Long Does it Take for a Tadpole to 
Become a Frog ? 

The period varies with temperature 
and food supply, but the average is 
from about 10 or 11 weeks to three 
months from the hatching of the eggs. 

Are the Wren and the Willow Warbler 
the Same Bird ? 

It is necessary to name the species of 
wren meant, for there are several. 
Willow wren is the correct name of a 
bird which is also called willow warbler. 

Can a Shark Swallow a Man Whole ? 

We believe that no shark does this. 
The position of the mouth, under the 
forepart of the body, makes such a feat 
improbable. Sharks eat men piecemeal. 
Is 17 Years a Record Age for a Canary ? 

Fifteen years is about the average, 
but the writer knows* of a canary which 
lived 18 years, and there must be many 
instances of greater ages being reached. 
Do Butterflies and Other Insects Have a 
Circulation of the Blood ? 

They do; but not an elaborate one, 
because ’ air- tubes carry oxygen to all 
parts of the body ; but the blood does 
circulate, and insects have hearts. 

Are Water Snails Amphibious ? 

The water snails of our climate are 
not, but there are species abroad which 
can live in or out of the water. Even 
land snails suffer no ill from long im¬ 
mersion in water. 

How Often do Common British Birds 
Rear Families in a Year ? 

It depends on the season. In a wet, 
cold summer one family has to suffice, 
but in a good season ’two and three 
broods are reared by many species. 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does Pro rata mean ? In pro¬ 
portion to. 

What does Tropism mean? A modi¬ 
fication of the direction of growth, from 
the Greek word meaning “ to turn.” 

What is a Cape Cod Man ? A man 
who belongs to any part of the Massa¬ 
chusetts coast south of Boston. 

What is a Maecenas ? A patron of 
letters; named after a fainous Roman 
statesman in the time of Augustus, who 
opened his house to all .mem of letters, 
including Horace and Virgil.. 


CLOUDS OF SUNSi 

DARK LANE OF THE 
NORTHERN CROSS 

The Spiral Universe in Which 
We Live 

WHIRLING RETINUE OF WORLDS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The Northern Cross is now one of the 
most striking constellations of the sky. 

It is known astronomically as Cygnus, 
the Swan ; but it will be more readily 
found under its popular name, its 
leading stars .being arranged in the 
form of a cross, as our star map shows. 

It is high up and a little to the south 
of overhead between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening, and may be 
easily identified, the brilliant star Vega 
being a little to the right of the Cross. 

There are few regions of the heavens 
richer in objects of interest than this 
constellation; and though with the 
naked eye we see only about two 
hundred of the nearest suns on the 



The principal stars of the Northern Cross 


darkest of starlight nights, there are 
many millions of - suns filling the depths 
of space beyond the cross. 

Still more numerous are the worlds up 
there, and their number can only be 
guessed at. The suns, however, can be 
counted up to several millions. 

To see these requires the aid of a 
powerful telescope and photography. - 

But the united glow of all these 
millions can be picked out on a dark and 
clear starlight night, when it is then 
quite easy to see where these “ clouds ” 
of suns are. For instance, along the left 
or east side of the longest arm of the 
cross will be seen what looks like’a dark 
lane through the luminous “ haze.” 

Spiral of Suns 

This lane extends toward overhead 
almost as far as Arided, the brightest 
star of the Cross, while to the south it 
extends until it merges into the general 
dark background of space. 

Now, the luminous strip to the right, 
or south east, of this dark lane, repre¬ 
sents at least two of the colossal curved 
arms of our universe—which is now 
known to take generally a spiral form. 

As our own little Sun and Earth, to¬ 
gether with the other planets, are placed 
somewhere to the side of the inner 
portions of this terrific spiral of suns, it is 
presented to us roughly as a circular disc 
surrounding us, and looks from our point 
of view more or less like a band, with 
the ends of the arms of the spiral trailing 
off into the surrounding dark void. 

Some idea may be obtained from a 
Catherine wheel. As the wheel spins 
round the pin that holds it, curved 
trails of sparks are thrown off all round 
it, the whole assuming a disc-like form. 

The Gigantic Catherine Wheel 

Now, if we imagine ourselves to be 
inside a gigantic Catherine wheel, some¬ 
where between the centre where the pin 
is and the inner edge where the sparks 
originate, we get an idea of where we 
are, approximately, in our universe. 

But our spiral universe does not take 
the regular form of a Catherine wheel. 
Moreover, the sparks of our universe are 
colossal suns, generally surrounded with 
lesser sparks representing planets. 

Though these suns and worlds exist 
for thousands of millions of years they 
are but sparks.compared with eternity, 
and though their numbers amount to 
many hundreds of millions, this is only 
a trifle compared with infinity. G. F. M; 
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THE HOUSE 

A School Story @ 
j :; With a Mystery 

What Has Happened Before 

Raymond Cartwright, a new boy 
in'the Fourth Form at Charminster, 
and his friend, Jimmy Clayton, dis¬ 
cover a passage:that leads from a dry 
well in the school grounds to a ditch 
outside the wall. 

One day Raymond is captured by 
three bullies, Arden, Bulmer, .and. 
Hogan, who throw him into the river. 
As a result of this Raymond has to go 
to bed with a chill. 

Jimmy Clayton, with the aid of 
his chum Bob Dane, establishes a 
secret laboratory near the school in 
the basement of a deserted Manor 
House that is said to be haunted. 
The two boys return to school and 
meet Arden, who declares that Cart¬ 
wright, while changing his - wet 
clothes, stole’ three half-crowns from 
Buhner’s pocket. 

A week later Cartwright comes out 
of hospital, and the same day a pound 
note is stolen from Rep ton, the foot¬ 
ball treasurer. The bullies-accuse 
' Raymond, and the affair leads to a. 
general fight in the class-room. 

CHAPTER 14 
A New Scholarship 

in hand, Slogger Flower 
^ stood at the door of the Lower 
Fourth class-room. 

He was so big that he seemed to 
block the whole doorway, and his 
eyes roved over the wrecked room 
and its dishevelled occupants. All 
were covered with dust from head 
to foot, and more than one held a 
handkerchief to a bleeding nose. 

Arden’s appearance was perhaps 
the most peculiar of any, for, as he 
had fallen, all the ink in one of the 
wells had been discharged over his 
head. His hair dripped with it, 
and long black streaks ran down 
his face and beneath his collar. 

A dreadful silence was broken at 
last by the master. 

“ You seem to have been enjoying 
yourselves,” he remarked sweetly. 

No answer; and Slogger’s eyes 
settled on Arden. 

“ Do you generally use the ink¬ 
pot to wash in ? " he questioned, 

Arden scowled and shuffled his 
feet, but Slogger went on : 

“ I can’t say that it improves 
your appearance, Arden. It makes 
you look like a Dalmatian dog.” 

A hideous snort came from 
Jimmy, It was not caused by 
pain, but merely by a fierce attempt 
to choke down his mirth. 

44 You seem amused, Clayton,” 
continued Slogger mildly. 44 But 
I have here a cure for unseemly 
mirth. Step forward, and 1 will 
administer a dose.”. 

Jimmy took a couple of cuts 
without flinching. Then, one by one, 
the rest had to come up and take 
their medicine. 

It seemed to Bob that the three 
big chaps got much sharper cuts 
than the smaller, and as for Bulmer 
he yelped like a hurt puppy. Ray 
was last. He came up quite steadily, 
but- his face was very white, and a 
big black bruise showed up plainly 
on one cheek. 

Bob suddenly spoke up. 

“ It wasn’t Cartwright’s fault, 
Air,” he blurted out. 

Mr. Flower looked hard at him. 

“ I am not asking whose fault it 
was. You were all fighting, were 
you not ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ray at once, 
and he, too, got his cuts, but they 
were not hard ones. 

“ And now clean up the mess,” 
ordered the master. “ No; you 
will take your share, Arden — you 
and Hogan and Bulmer. I propose 
to wait and see that the work'is i 
properly done.” 

So Arden had to go on his knees 
and swab up ink, and the expres¬ 
sion on his face was such that 
Jimmy nearly bit his tongue through 
in his desperate efforts not to laugh. 

When at last it was over, Jimmy 
seized Bob by one arm and Ray by 
the other and ran for the change 
room, where he fell against the 


OF SILENCE 

^ Told by T. C. Bridges, 

the C;N. Storyteller 

wall and laughed and laughed till 
the tears ran down his dusty cheeks. 

44 A Dalmatian dog ! Oh, Bob, 
hold me or I shall burst! A Dalma¬ 
tian dog that uses the ink-pot to 
wash in ! ” 

44 Priceless ! ,” gasped Bob, wag¬ 
gling his head feebly. 44 Oh, I’d 
have taken a dozen ofSlogger’s best 
to hear it!” 

Jimmy pulled himself together, i 

“ Cartwright, he let you off easy. 
He spotted that eye of yours. Who 
gave it you ? ” 

“ It was Ferguson,” replied Ray, 

“ but I hit him back.” 

” Splendid !• Hope you hurt him. 
VVe’ll make .a man of you yet.” 

Ray flushed with pleasure. Praise 
came his way so very rarely. Then 
he became grave again. 

But, Clayton, who did steal 
that money ? ” he asked. 

“ Haven’t a dog's notion. But 
•that’s the second in a week. We'll 
have to do a Sherlock stunt and 
find out. Stealing’s rotten for-the 
school. Now bathe your face well, 
Cartwright — hot water first, then 
cold. It’sTnearly time for school.” 

Slogger arrived to find his form 
as quiet as mice. There was a ghost 
of a twinkle in his byes as he glanced 
them over, but he made no reference 
to the recent events, and did not 
appear to notice the various black 
eyes and cut lips. Instead, he got 
up and spoke about something 
quite different. 

“ A new scholarship has been 
offered for Lower boys at Char¬ 
minster,” he announced. “It is 
given by an old boy, Mr. Charles de 
Salis, and is worth ^50 a year. 
The examination will be held at the 
end of the present term. I want 
one of you boys to win it, and I 
will take the names of entrants.” 

CHAPTER 15 

The Bullies Confer 

here was a low hum of excite¬ 
ment. This was a big thing. 
A fifty - pound scholarship had 
never before been offered to the 
Lower boys. But no one spoke, 

“ Come, now ! ” said Slogger. 

44 Don’t be shy. It'isn’t a crime of 
which I have ever yet had to accuse 
you. Speak up.” 

Hogan rose, 

“ I’d like to try, sir,” he said. 

Slogger nodded. 

44 Very good. Now the next.” 

A boy called Arbuthnot raised 
his hand, then a couple’ of others. 

44 Right; that's four,”said Slogger, 

“ but we can do better than that.” 

Suddenly Jimmy put up his hand. 

Some boys tittered, for Jimmy, 
though good at science, was hopeless 
at classics, and usually among the 
last ten in the week! 3 ' order list. 

Slogger stared a moment, but 
spoke quickly: 

"Some of you will have something 
better to do than laugh very shortly, ” 
he said ominously. “ Quite right, 
Clayton.. I like your pluck, and 
your science will help you. I have 
your name -down. ” 

There was a pause while Slogger’s 
eyes roamed down the long line of 
boys. “ Cartwright,” he said sud¬ 
denly, “ what about 3 ’ou ? ” 

Ray went red as fire. Every 
eye was on him. 

“ You need not enter unless you 
like,” said Slogger, kindly ; “ but 
you have brains if you will settle 
down and use them. Would you 
like me to put your name down ? ” 

“ Y-yes please, sir,” stammered 
Ray. 

“Any more?” asked Slogger; 
but there was no. reply. ” Very 
well. We will get on with the 
lesson.” 

They got on, and the rest of the 
hour passed quietly. But the 
minute school was over there was 
excitement enough. Everyone was 
talking at once. 

“ The cheek of young Claj’ton ! ” 
snarled Arden, “ But you ought to 
do it on your head, Hogan.” 

“ I ought to have a good chance," 
replied Hogan, with a self-satisfied 


smirk. Clever as Hogan was, his 
weak point was his great vanity. 

“ Of course you'll get it,” said 
Bulmer. 

Arden spoke again : 

“ Look here, you chaps! These 
kids are getting out of hand, and 
we've jolly well got to give them a 
lesson. Now, I’m not going to risk 
a row like we had this morning. 
What are we going to do ? ” 

“ We’d have hammered them 
right enough if Slogger hadn't 
interfered,” growled Bulmer. 

Arden bit his lip. 

“ I’ll be even with him before fl'm 
finished,” he said bitterty. “ But 
that can wait. Our first job is to 
take down Cla>’ton and Dane.” 

“AndCartwright,’’added Bulmer. 
44 The little brute butted me like a 
ram.” 

Arden gave a sharp laugh. F * 

“ Served you right for letting 
him go. But listen to me. It’s no 
use tackling them inside the school 
where masters, or prefects can inter¬ 
fere. We’ve got to catch them out¬ 
side, and- put them through it.” 

“ I don't know,” said Hogan, 
doubtfully. 44 It wouldn’t be easy.” - 

44 We can do it,” replied Arden. 
” I jolly well know-we can. We can 
use Ferguson to trap them.” 

14 You can try if you like,” said 
Hogan; 44 but my notion is that it 
would be much better to get them 
into a row. That thieving business 
is our strong suit.” 

44 We seem to have mucked that 
up,” said Arden angrily. 

44 Not altogether. The evidence 
against young Cartwright is pretty 
strong. We’ve got to work it up for 
all we’re worth. Chuck enough mud, 
and it's sure to stick.” 

Arden nodded. 

44 Try it by all means, but I’m 
going to try my dodge first. I 
shan't be satisfied till I’ve given 
them all three a good hammering. 
Now I’m going to give Ferguson 
liis orders.” 


CHAPTER 16 

Ghost Music 


N ot even to Bob had Jimmy said 
a word about the scare which 
fie had had in the old Manor House. 


The truth was, Jimmy was 
ashamed of his panic, and had 
secretly made up his mind that he 
was going to get to the bottom of 
the business on his own. 

On the afternoon of the day of 
the scholarship announcement he 
went off to his secret laboratory, 
but instead of starting at once to 
work he sat down on an old packing 
case and began to think. 

44 What on earth made me go in 
for that schol. ? ” he asked himself. 
44 I’ve as much chance as an icicle 
in a furnace.” Then he grinned. 
44 It was Hogan. I had to buck 
against him. Well, I’ll give the 
chap a run for his money. I vow I 
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will, for if there’s' a stinks paper 
I can beat him in that. But he’s 
bound to win it, worse luck; and 
then lie’ll be more cocky than ever.” 

The old house was still as death; 
and Jimmy, deep in thought, sat 
quiet as a mouse. Then all of a 
sudden he started, stiffened, and 
froze — for out of the deep silence 
had come the long, sweet, wailing 
sound that he had heard before. 

44 The ghost! ” muttered Jimmy, 
and once more was conscious of 
that unpleasant creep} r feeling down 
his spine. 

The sound came again, then, after 
a short pause, changed into a sort 
of music, so sad and mournful that 
it made Jimmy feel that he wanted 
to cry, yet so beautiful that it did- 
not seem like anything earthly. 

The ghostly plaj^er gained con¬ 
fidence, and the wailing notes rose 
and fell, filling the dull underground 
place with a faint, delicious melody. 

Jimmy sat entranced. It was 
ghost music, of course, for it came 
from right under his feet, but, scared 
as he was, he loved it. And surely 
nothing that was so beautiful could 
hurt him! 

The sounds died away, and again 
the same intense, silence reigned. 
It was a heavy, rather thundery 
afternoon, and thick clouds covered 
the sky. So it was very dark in the 
basement kitchen of the old de¬ 
serted house. 

Presently Jimmy pulled himself 
together, and his jaw set firmly. 

44 I’ve got to find out what it is,” 
he muttered ; and, leaving his seat, 
he opened the door softly and crept 
up the stairs. 

Arrived at the top, he found him¬ 
self in a long passage. The boards 
of the floor were soft with dry rot, 
the paper hung in ragged festoons 
from the damp, stained walls; 
there was an unpleasant odour of 
deqay. Also it was very dark, for 
shutters covered the windows, and 
what light there was leaked through 
the cracks in them. 

But Jimmy knew his way, and 
tiptoed cautiously forward. As 
he went he was straining his ears 
for any sound of the mysterious 
musician. 

Passing one or two doors he 
reached the end of the passage, 
where a door, covered with tattered 
green baize, led into the front of the 
house. Jimmy had his hand on 
this door to push it open when , he 
distinctly caught a rustling sound 
behind him. 

Turning quickl\ r , he was just in 
time to see a figure, which had evi¬ 
dently come out of one of the doors 
that he had passed, going swiftly 
away down the. passage. 

Its back was turned to Jimmy, 
so he could not see its face. All he 
could tell was that its head was 
big and broad, with a great shock 
of dark- curly hair. Also that it was 
wearing rubber-soled shoes, for it 
made no sound as it went. 

In a flash Jimmy had spun round 
and was racing after it. At the head 
of the stairs the figure suddenly 
vanished. Jimmy saw that it had 
turned down into the old kitchen, 
and rushed rccklessh r after it. But 
when he reached the head of the 
stairs it had gone. There was no 
sign of it. 

Jimmy tore down the stairs. As 
he reached the bottom, suddenly a 
crashing blow fell upon his head 
and sent him reeling across the 
floor, to tumble in a heap over 
against the opposite wall. 

Half-stunned, he was . pluckity 
trying to regain his feet when he 
became conscious of a third figure 
which came shooting into the place 
from the stairway. This went for 
Jimmy’s assailant, striking at him 
with a piece of scantling which 
it swung in both hands. 

The big man did not wait for the 
attack. He dodged, dashed back 
up the stairs, and the boom of the 
door above as it was slammed and 
locked echoed through the gloom. 

Jimmy’s rescuer ran up. to him. 
44 Clay ton, are you hurt ? "he cried. 

Jimmy simply stared. 

44 You, Cartwright ? ” he gasped. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

A Knight in Armoui 

4< Vou hide,and I’ll find you ! ** 

* Rupert stood in the 
middle of the hall and stuck his 
hands in his pockets. 

44 No, yon hide first—it’s your 
turn ! ” Eda also stood in the 
middle of the hall, with its old 
.suits of armour all around it. 

44 All right ! ” replied the 
little boy. 44 Fire away! ” 

He sat down in a carved oak 
chair and hid his eyes. 

The reason why Eda wanted 
Rupert to hide his eyes first was 
because she had thought of a 
lovely hiding-place. 

There was the effigy of a knight 
at the far end of the hall. The 
face of this knight had been 
made into a clock, and its body 
neatly cut to house the big 
weights to make the clock go. 
Eda knew that inside there was 
just enough room for her and the 
weights. Also she knew that 
■Rupert did not know how to 
open the door. 

Cautiously creeping up to it, 
she pressed the spring. The 
armour opened, and she scram¬ 
bled in, pulling the door to 
after her. It shut with a click, 
and Eda waited. 

It was dark and uncomfortable 
inside, but Rupert would soon 
call out, 44 Come out, Eda; that’s 
a mark to you,” for they gave 
each other marks if they could 
not find their hiding-places. 

So she stopped the clock anci 
waited. But she heard nothing, 
and was just thinking of giving 
up of her own accord when she 
felt the figure she was in being 
lifted up and carried along ! 

Eda screamed, but no one took 
any notice. She could hear a 
man say: “ Why, the clock 

stopped two hours ago ! So much 
the better; the weights won’t get 
hurt ! ” 

Then Eda knew she had 
fallen asleep, and that the old 
clock-maker, who was very deaf, 
had come to take the clock away 
to clean it. 

She screamed again and felt 
for the spring, but it had jammed, 
and the door would not open. 

She tried to scream again, but, 
before she could do so, Eda felt 
herself being thrown into a cart 
of some kind, and the noise, of 
the motor drawing it drowned 
any kind of sound. 

It was an uncomfortable drive, 
and she felt pleased when the 
figure was put upright. Then she 
screamed again, for supposing the 
the old clock-maker should go 
away and leave her alone all 
night ! What would happen ? 

4 4 What have you got in there? *' 
someone said. 44 The thing is 
haunted ! Get a hammer 1 ” 

Then the old clock-maker 
broke open the clock-door, and 
Eda was free to step out. 

44 W r c!l ! ” exclaimed the old 
man, and so did' Eda's father, 
who had happened to call in at 
the shop to tell the man what he 
wanted done. 

Rupert and their mother were 
tremendously pleased to see Eda 
after her strange adventure. 
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Quiet is the {Ffest of pill T)iet 



DF MERRYMAN 

Have I an}- chance to rise?” 

asked a young man who had 
st been offered employment. 
“Yes, I think so,” replied the 
*anager. . “ I shall want you to 
ren the office at 6 o’clock every 
...orning.” 

0 □ a 

Puzzle Froverfcs 

;JY replacing these dashes with 
letters four well-known pro¬ 
ves will be formed. -■ 

A-a-m-y-o-k-t-k-n-. 

F~n -f-a-h-r-m-k-f-n-b-r-s. 

I-s-l-n-l-n-t-a-h-s-o-u-n-n- 

A-o-l-n-s-o-e-a-h-r-n-m-s-. 

- What are they ? a nswers next week 
0 0 0 
Quite Right 

Irish schoolboy was asked to 
\ give a definition of salt, and 
’.us is what he wrote : 

“Salt is the, stuff that makes 
; otatoes taste bad-when you boil 
mem and don’t put any in.” 

0 0 Gj 


What is the difference between 
' a thoughtless man and a 
mirror ? 

The man speaks without reflect¬ 
ing, and the mirror reflects without 
speaking. **"*,■ 

0 0 0 
A Poaehed Egg 



A pilfering Brownie said, “ How 
Shall I cook it ? I don’t know, 
I vow.” ■ 

Snapped the old Mother. Bird, 

“ Such a statement’s absurd, 

For it’s plain that you’re poaching 
it now.” 

0 0 0 


Jacko Loses His Head 

Ft was great fun in the lift as long-as Jacko could send it. up 
* and down as he wanted. 

But when the. lift stopped and wouldn’t budge, however 
hard he tugged at the rope, he left off laughing. It didn’t 

1 seem quite such a joke. 

He thought at first that the thing had gone wrong, but 
after a bit it began to dawn on him that it had been stopped on 
purpose. - 

“ It’s that old station-master,” thought Jacko. “Think 
they’ve got me, do they ? ” 

It really looked as if they had. There he was caught like a 

2 rat in a trap, hanging between two platforms, quite helpless. 

- “I guess I’ll have to jump dor it,” said Jacko. 

, Just then he heard voices from above. 

“ Now then, steady ! ” cried the station-master. “ Haul it 
up. We’ll have the young rascal.” 

“ Will they ? ” cried Jacko, and, with a spring, he jumped out. 

He had no idea where he was going to land; but he never 
imagined it would be so far—down, down, down, till he stopped 

J with a bump that set all his teeth chattering. 

“ Coo ! ” he exclaimed. “ That was a nasty one ! Now, I 
wonder where I am ? ” For he was far below the platform. 

He looked round. At first it was so dark that he could see 
nothing. But as his eyes got used to the light, lie found he was 
in a great cellar, a store-place for all sorts of things. 

He gat up, rubbing his bruises, and prowled round. 


Do You Live Here? 



What town does this picture represent ? 


Solution next week 
./ 0 0 0 

What is.it that grows bigger the 
more you contract it ? Debt. 

0 0 0 _ 

What Am I? 

Iy whole is found on many kings 
and peasants; transposed, ! 

; n an important article of food;' 
; ehead me, and I am what you do 
) ow as you look at this puzzle; 
t ranspose me again, and I am very 
. ostly; behead me, and I am a 
art of your body; transpose me, 
..id I am a verb. Solution next week 

0 0 0 



adventures oi Augustuses Marmaduke 

The motor-car of Dr. Jones was 
standing in the street. 

‘To give a fright to Dr. Jones,” 
said Mann, “ would be a treat. 

Ye’ll popr some water down the 
horn ; it will be awful fun . 

7o watch him press the bulb, and 
then it will be time to run.” 

Augustus poured the water in, I’m 
very grieved to say, 

And Dr. Jones jumped in his car, 
prepared to drive away. 

Augustus and young Marmaduke 
behind the*car did hide, 

Tut Dr. Jones had seen their trick— 
he made them come inside. 

Ie put their heads against the 
horn. u Pip ! pip ! ” the hooter 
went, 

And over Gus and Marmaduke a 
quart of water went. 



“Where am I off to now?” thought Jaeko 


“ Barrels ! ” he muttered. “I wonder what’s in them ? ” 
They were empty, but while he was clambering up to look 
he caught his foot in a bag of flour and burst it. 

Out flew the flour! Such a smother! It almost blinded him. 
“ Coo 1 ” spluttered Jacko, trying to shakahimself clear of it. 
“ Now I’ve done it! ” 

Just then there was a sound of footsteps clattering down 
stone steps; then a door banged, and a strange voice cried 
out for a light. 

“ Help ! ” murmured Jacko. “ What shall I do ? ” 

Quick as lightning he hopped inside one of the empty barrels 
and crouched down. 

The door opened and a little stream of light came in. 

“ Hurry up ! ” cried a voice outside. “ Any one will do— 
they’re all empty.” 

To Jacko’s horror he felt his barrel move. It was picked up, 
carried up the steps, flung on to a cart, and driven away. 

“ ’Pon my. word ! ” thought Jacko, poking his head up and 
peeping out: “ Where on earth am I off to now ? ” 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Y^hat is that which lives in 4 
winter, dies in summer, and 
grows with its root upward ? 

An icicle. 

0 0 0 
A Motorist's Mileage 
A. man had been on a two-days’ 

- motoring tour, and on his 
return a friend asked him how - 
many miles he had travelled. 

“ Well,” he replied, “ the number 
of miles. I motored yesterday was" 
the number I motored the day 
before with the figures reversed • 1 

and the difference between the two 
numbers is one-eleventh of their 
total.” 

How many miles did the motorist 
travel in the two days ? 

A nswer next week 

0 0 0 
A Fixture 

J'here lived a sage in days of yore, 
And he .a handsome pigtail 
wore; 

But wondered much and sorrowed 
more, 

Because it hung behind him. 

He mused upon this curious case, 

And swore he’d change the pigtail’s 
place, 

And have it hanging at his face, 

Not dangling there behind him. 
Says he, “ The mystery I’ve found; 

I’ll turn me round ”—he turned him 
round, 

But still it hung behind him! 

0 0 0 

What is the difference between a 
hen and a musician who plays 
in his spare time ? 

One lays at pleasure, and the 
other plays at leisure. 

0 0 .0 
Unnatural History 

Schoolmaster : “ Do you know 
. how many kinds of flowers 
there are ? ” 

Boy : “ Yes, sir; three.” 
Schoolmaster : “ Three ! Then- 
perhaps you can tell me what they 
are ? ” . 

Boy: “ Wild, tame, and collie.’’ 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Buried Towns 

Perth, Saint Ives, Oxford, York, Frome 
What Ami? For-tune 
A Ribbon Problem ’ 

The ribbon was bought at 7Id. 
per yard. It was previously &d., and 
i ( 03 . would have bought 15 yards ; 
at 7ld. it bought 16 yards. 

Who Was He ? 

The Belfast boy was Lord Kelvin 


- Jock and the Persian 

A Johannesburg reader sends us 
a story of how a dog found a useful 
ally. 

My Irish terrier, Jock, whom I 
reared from a puppy, had a great 
aversion to cats, and so the 

- house became over-run with 
mice. One night I could not 
sleep for mice nibbling at the 
skirting by my bed, so I went 
out for Jock and told him to lie 
there and keep the mice quiet. 

Next morning I let him out 
!I about 5.30, and when I opened 
the door about seven there he 
was with a beautiful Persian 
kitten. He would not come in 
without it. - 

The cat is still with usi the 
i2 mice have disappeared, and. the 

- cat and dog eat at the .same dish. 


Jock et le Chat de Perse 

Un Iecteur de Johannesburg nous 
raconte comment son chien decouvrit 
un allie utile. 

Mon terrier irlandais, Jock, 
r que j’ai eleve depuis sa nais- 
sance, detestait les chats, de 
sorte que notre maison etait 
envahie par les souris. Une 
nuit, je ne pouvais dormir a 
cause des souris qui grignotaient 
la plinthe pres de mon lit ; aussi 
je sortis chercher Jock et Ini 
ordonnai de s’etendre la pour 
faire taire les souris, 

Le lendemain matin je le 
laissai sortir a cinq heures et 
demie, et, lorsque j’ouvris la 
porte vers sept heures, il etait 
la accompagne d’un superbe 
petit chat de Perse. II refusa 
d'entrer sans le chat. 

Le chat est reste avec nous, 
les souris ont disparu, et chien 
et chat/mangent a la meme 
ecuelle. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

' Maisie’s Pudding 

r TiiE .day that mother had to 
* go to town to see -the 
dentist Jane was sent for/to 
nurse her sick father, and; 
Maisie was left alone to take 
care of Billy, Molly, and Babs. i 

“ Don’t let them play with 
fire or fall out of the window,”- 
said Mother. “ And I’m afraid 
now that there is no Jane to 
cook, you must all be good 
children and eat bread and jam 
for dinner.” 

But no sooner were they alone 
than Maisie said: 

“ Well have something nicer 
than bread and jam. We will 
have a syrup pudding. I can 
cook ; I’ve - seen Jane do it 
such lots of times.” 

Billy fetched coal, Molly put 
it on the kitchen fire, and Babs 
lifted the, syrup oft the shelf 
all by herself. 

Maisie, wearing one of Jane’s 
aprons, and with dabs of flour 
on her cheeks, remembered 
that syrup puddings need flour, 
suet, syrup, and a pinch of salt. 
But she quite forgot that pud-; 
ding basins must be buttered 
and put into a saucepan with 
plenty of boiling water. 

Maisie put the pudding into 
a saucepan on the fire, then she 
and'Molly went to make the 
beds, while Babs polished up 
the teaspoons and Billy fed 
the rabbits. 

She. forgot she was cook until 
Molly cried : “ What a smell of 
burning ! ” 

“ The pudding ! ” screamed 
Maisie, and flew into the 
kitchen. The water had boiled 
away ; the saucepan was burnt, 
and so was, the pudding. In 
fact, it looked more like burnt 
toffee than a nice golden-syrup 
pudding when Maisie brought! 
it to the table. 

“ It’s nasty,” said Billy. 
“ And won’t Jane be in a rage 
when she sees the saucepan ! ” ; 

There were tears as well as 



Maisie put the saucepan on the fire 


dabs of flour on Maisie’s cheeks 
when her Mother came home. 

“ Never mind,” said Mother. 
** You tried, and when I go to 
town again I will buy you 
something useful.” 

What she bought was a 
cookery book; and now Maisie 
can make syrup puddings and 
lots of other nice things, and 
whenever Jane goes for her day 
out she is always the head cook. 
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zine, .the .monthly ihe ..whole world loves. Aly 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
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GIANT SPIDER COMES TO TOWN • SAFETY AT SEA • 1000-ACRE BONFIRE 



Si® £; -S- 


Cockle-hunters in IVlorecambe Bay—At low tide there 
are w'de stretches of sand in IVlorecambe Bay, where 
cocklers and fishers find their catch. There was 
formerly a highway across these sands, and official 
guides are still provided by the Duchy of Lancaster 


A Great Trial of Strength—At Highland gatherings one of the chief 
items in the sports programme i6 tossing the caber, a huge beam 
that is balanced perpendicularly, and then thrown as far as possible. 
This'picture shows Sergeant-Major Starkey winningthe cabar-thrcw- 
Ing event at the popular Argyllshire gathering recsntly held at Oban 




London’s Thinnest Building—This building, 
said to be the thinnest in London, stands 
near Cannon Street Station, and is like 
the famous New York Flat-iron Building 





Safety First at Sea—Since the loss of the Egypt with so many lives off Capo Ushant all steam¬ 
ship authorities are very strict about life-saving drill, and passengers are now compelled 
to take part in this whether they wish to or not. Here a little girl on a Cunard liner is being 
assisted Into her life-belt by the captain in readiness for the drill before the vessel starts 



A Tank in a Tree—A large water tank, 
placed high up In an old tree at Manly, 
near Sydney, by a tomato grower, to 
catch the rainfall for irrigation purposes 



A Thousand-Acre Bonfire—By order of the Ministry of Agriculture the weeds are being cut On the Indian Frontier—Great care is taken where our Indian Empire joins Afghanistan to 

and burned on a thousand acres of agricultural land at Barton Stacey, in Hampshire, where avoid all cause of disturbance, hence this large and emphatic notice facing the Indian side of 

they were harbouring vermin and becoming a great nuisance to adjacent landowners the frontier between the two countries. There is nothing indefinite about this border-line 
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